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EXPERIENCED 
TEAM 


For more than 30 years our 
staff at Fred G. Anderson has 
worked with architects and 
interior designers throughout the 
United States. Our Contract 
Department can supply you with 
materials from the largest stock of 
commercial wallcoverings in the area. 
Sampling of Anderson's extensive 
collection of wallcoverings may be obtained 
by calling or visiting our Contract Library at 
our Minneapolis showroom. 

Call on the experienced team. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Fred G. Anderson's Contract Department. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOV 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Imtroducing 
thhe best 


sealant 
wou ll 
cover use... 


Will-Seal 


Will-Seal is the only internationally patented, 
€- —xpanding foam tape sealant that comes 
E» recompressed with an adhesive backing. 
1 helps eliminate extra work at the job site. 
You can select a size from stock which 
<= xpands to 180% to provide a permanent, 
*—eather tight seal. 


| i phe Try a sample 
Will-Seal foam tape is impregnated with a QUA i Will S l ll 
<—heniically inert substance that is non-staining. ys o 1lli-5eal now, ca 


Tli ts superior design does not rely on conventional sue 

=sphalt impregnations, so you don't need to be R JACK FORGIEA ASSOCIATES 
concerned about joint contamination or no our representative or the _ 
bleed-out with Will-Seal...it just doesn't. Upper Midwest, at 612 926-1829. 


Will-Seal is 
Fast and Effective. 


You can easily apply Will-Seal...with no 
tools. Its adhesive backing sticks to anything, in 
any weather. Just lay it in place as you unroll it 

Will-Seal expands slowly to permanently seal 
any joint. And it's so effective that you don't 
need to caulk when the job is done. You can 
even paint over Will-Seal. It won't crack, 
separate, or crumble. 

Its best known to Europeans, and they ve 
spent over a decade using Will-Seal to seal 
joints against weather and water...in roofing, 
windows and doors, joints for prestressed 


Lr 

j Ee oe) 
and precast concrete, structural joints and E alli» lc / 
expansion joints. You'll find Will-Seal amazingly ix al ruc WSE 
efficient for joints that are labor intensive and E H i 
imperfectly matched. rd techniques with foams 


When you need to be sure that your joint is 


perfectly and permanently sealed, go with the ; con stru ct lon d IVISION 
best...Will-Seal, made only by Illbruck. : 2 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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More and more 
Decision makers 


are 


Discovering 


an accurate, reliable 


Resource. 


that Resource Is... 
GAMA Seis" NeR S 


aArchitectural firm profiles 
aConstruction contracts and documents 
aDesigner selection process assistance 
aArchitectural referral for specific 
building types, including: 
Office buildings 
Retail/commercial/industrial 
Restaurants 
Banks/financial 
Medical/health care 
Earth sheltered/solar 
Residential 
Historic restoration 
Educational facilities 
Interior design 
Landscape architecture 
Churches/ worship 
sArchitectural Center books and information 
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Minnesota Society American Institute of Architects 
314 Clifton Minneapolis, Minnesota 55403 
612/874-8771 
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LOAD-BEARING MASONRY 
WILL SHOULDER THE BURDEN 


UNDER THE ENERGY CRUNCH 


Today, good construction demands good energy- 
efficiency. Load-bearing masonry can meet that 
demand, as it has in the apartment buildings in 
Sartell, Minnesota illustrated above. 


MASONRY FEATURES: 

Mason contractor Dave Guggenberger has combined 
brick, block and pre-cast hollow core plank to make 
these eight 12-plexes very energy efficient. Each 
apartment costs only $112.00 to heat in 1976, even 
with last winter’s record-breaking cold temperatures. 
The design of the buildings called for a total thermal 
break in the outside walls which, when combined 
with the energy-saving characteristics of masonry 
construction, adds up to real fuel conservation. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS: 

This load-bearing masonry construction method also 
resulted in impressive data in terms of time, dollars 
and appeal: total construction time, ground-breaking 
to occupancy, was 90 days; fire insurance pre- 
miums for all 96 units total only $2800 yearly; per- 
square-foot cost was a mere $18.10, including fire- 
places, appliances and beamed ceilings. The structures 
will continue to be a true asset to the community 
with protection against fire and vandalism as they age. 


SLIDE SHOW AVAILABLE FROM MMI SHOW- 
ING THE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES AND PRO- 


JECT COMPLETION. CONTACT US FOR DETAILS. 


minnesota masonry institute 


7851 Metro Parkway, Suite 103 Minneapolis, Mn 55420 (612) 854-0196 


We never said crushed rock 
always makes the best base. 


With the above exception 


We'll have to concede. Shiely consistency. 
crushed rock won't make a very And crushed àS Shiely crushed rock makes the 
4 . " y g T , 
good baseball base. rock is non-plastic, best base around. Call us. We’ll 
But that's a rare exception. which means it drains tell you more about it. 
i pHo, cde ) 
When it makes up the base for well and maintains 
things like roadbeds, airport serviceability under wet 
runways, parking lots and conditions. 
driveways, it slides in a winner There’s a full line of quality 
every time. Shiely crushed rock available 
The angular shape of crushed which can be engineered to meet / L SHIELY ( O 
1 Š ; à s " a 
rock makes it lock together for any application. Base thickness - 
excellent stability. It’s easy to requirements are far less than for Quality Commercial 
: à NE 4 ECTS x Aggregates/Ready Mixed Concrete 
place, keeping compaction costs at sand and gravel. And its “product ai: } 
: ae it's a | P sat i place" I M ibid. wink 1101 Snelling Avenue North, 
a minimum. It’s a homogeneous in place” long term service recorc St. Paul. MN 55108 


material that maintains gradation is excellent. Phone (612) 646-8601 


First Bank Minneapolis 
helps architects 


new ground. 


Dl 
E 
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Our Professional Banking Division knows more about aat 
helping architects with big plans. You see, our 
Professional Division bankers handle business and 
individual banking for architects and other professionals. 

And no one else. 

So no one gives architects more help with " 


operating lines of credit, leasehold improvement loans, 
and much more. 
And no one knows more about individual financial 
matters like loans for tax payments, “swing loans,’ 
investment loans, and installment loans for miscellaneous è 
purchases. 
The Professional Banking Division. For 
professionals like you. 
Call 370-4005 for - 
an appointment. First Bartk 
( d Minneapolis 
Member First Bank System 


Professional Banking Division 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, 120 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, MN 55402. Member FDIC. 
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ST. FRANCIS MEDICAL CENTER LACROSSE WISCONSIN 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY GENERAL OFFICE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
4521 HIGHWAY SEVEN MINNEAPOLIS MN 55416 612-925-7501 


ER THE TILE. 
THE SERVICE. 
THE RESULT. 


Project: Plymouth City Hall 
Architects: THORSON & THORSHOV ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Tile: Structural Stoneware 
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UNMATCHED TOTAL SERVICE 


- Advice from consultants who understand your needs 
- Help in finding the newest in tile and fixtures 

- Aid in obtaining special samples to show your clients 
- Offer you the use of our 3 showrooms with more than 


50 color-coordinated displays. Truly a beneficial 
setting to bring or send clients. 


BE minnesota 
BB tile sketchbook 


WE COLOR YOUR THINKING 
BURNSVILLE 35W and County Rd. 42 - Cobblestone Court - 435-2544 
EDINA 74104 France Ave. So. - Leisure Lane Mall - 925-2070 
BROOKLYN CENTER Hwy. 100 and France Ave. No. - 533-2461 


Does 
Architecture 


Tell the Whole 
Truth? 


The architectural community in Min- 
nesota is beginning preparations to 
host the 1981 National Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
Next year's June issue of Architecture 
Minnesota will be the Convention Is- 
sue. That issue will contain much de- 
tailed information—both of a general 
and architectural nature—about the 
Twin Cities metropolitan area as well 
as about Minnesota. 


The State's Department of Economic 
Development and all the Chambers of 
Commerce will provide data and ma- 
terials to support the state's preeminent 
position in the nation and its unlimited 
growth and business opportunities. A 
healthy business climate makes for a 
good community and a good environ- 
ment. These agencies' optimism is 
probably justified—even if one-sided. 


There are many reasons to visit the 
State. The occasion of the National 
AIA Convention is a good one. Non- 
conventioners will also come to the 
Twin Cities to observe its architecture, 
its planning and governmental units, 
its visual and social textures and its 
people. In addition, however, a visitor 
should be guided in the appreciation 
of a city's or a community's very par- 
ticular and unique characteristics. These 
need not be just curiosities. They 
should be candid appreciations of the 
efficiencies and deficiencies, of the 
excesses and also the shortcomings of 
à place. What gives a person interest 
also gives a city interest: its past, its 
failures and its recoveries, its courage 
and its achievement. A good profile is 
not merely a handsome silhouette, it 
is a lined visage in whose incidental 
geometry the passage of time has left 
a sadness and a glow. The Twin Cities 
glow a great deal at the present. The 
core areas of both cities, Minneapolis 
and Saint Paul, glow of newness and 
freshness. The new buildings shine and 
those under construction will soon join 
in. 


Those tall buildings that form the sil- 
houettes of both cities are mostly re- 
cent. Their message is one of exuber- 
ance, anticipation and success. A good 
number of older buildings are starting 
over and adding the richness of their 
textures to the downtown areas. This 
articulated and varied composite also 


contains the political «—«—— ters of each 
city. These are dense ax-«—— as surrounded 
by a variety of housing t —- pes and dens- 
ities. The Twin Cities re gion which is 
the home of many nati «—» x1al and inter- 
national corporations is — —41so rich with 
cultural facilities whic E» Ihave become 
world famous. Recogni€ » «»n is not eas- 
ily won and the succes — or fame of 
many of our private or g—ublic institu- 
tions are due to the ded # «—- ation and te- 
nacity of a resourceful «—«— 9 rnmunity. 


Some of the problems vw 3h3ich we must 
resolve are national ir = scope, others 
are very local: energy — natural re- 
sources, housing, hu xx an services, 
planning. They zazx—«e— being dis- 
cussed, debated and will — 5c decided— 
and then revised. Althowz s—-h they prob- 
ably will not be totally se solved, ad- 
vances will be made—s «»x —11:ctimes even 
painfully. 


The Twin Cities metr «c goolitan area 
projects an arresting pro» f ææ le. It is rich 
in natural resources, ir cultural re- 
sources, in official an ct semi-official 
imagination and it is di ve== rse and vig- 
orous in its architecture . 

—B = »rard Jacob 
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This =ssue of Architecture Minnesota will be 
distr wm W»aited at the 1980 National AIA Conven- 
tion mee Cincinnati. The following pages a 
interme <Sed as a brief introduction to Minn 
apol =Æ =/St. Paul, the site of the 1981 Conven- 
tion. ^ f'ter reading this, we think you'll agree 
with >aul Gapp, architecture critic for the 
Chic =220 Tribune, who described Minneapolis 
as *^ m» city where the chamber of commerce 
neve = has to tell lies, because it comes very 
clos«— to being the utopia of the Upper Mid- 
west . "^" We can’t promise Utopia, but we can 
proxcum-x- se an exciting convention city, bright 
withe xew buildings and handsome restora- 
tion == „ bustling with the **good life” chronicled 
in "X m arie magazine. See you in 1981! 


For- = «»ur convenience, there is a listing of ho- 
tels. «-ivic organizations and airlines serving 
the ^ 3X win Cities area on page 95 of this issue. 


The zew headquarters building for Western 
Life W x1 surance Company in Woodbury, Min- 
nes« w-* za, designed in 1978 by Ellerbe Associates 
of N&—*Roomington, Minnesota. A spectacular 


buiB Zing featured in this month's AIA Jour- 
nal 


M irm =eeapolis panoram The S51i-story IDS 
Towser designed by Philip Johnson/John Bur- 
gee "with Edward Baker and Associates of 
Mim z2eapolis is emblematic of the architec- 
tus se renaissance of the Twin Cities in the late 
19G@ 3s and 1970s. The IDS Center also con- 
tain the spectacular Crystal Court, 17-story 
hot «#8. and underground parking for over 500 
Caxr—— Also to be seen in the distance is the new 
Hicem—mxaepin County Government Center de- 
sigmmed by John Carl Warnecke Associates 
wit Me. Peterson, Cla Associates of Minne- 
Aapeccha 


Photography: Shin Koyama 


Photography: Phillip MacMillan James 
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Photography: Phillip Mac Millan James 


Recognition is not easily won nor is 
good work easily achieved. A gener- 
ation ago it appeared that our down- 
towns, Saint Paul and Minneapolis, 
were slated for oblivion. As time 
passed, the strength of the suburban 
centers and the inevitability of the au- 
tomobile appeared unconquerable. And 
indeed, for a time, it looked as if the 
core city was simply to be a banking 
emporium. The suburban centers de- 
veloped and prospered. They offered 
unlimited parking, apparently free, a 
diversity of stores and were very con- 
veniently accessible to the adjacent 
residential developments. It was a 
small town recreated, except that all 
the stores were in one air-conditioned 
environment. It was a logical and pow- 
erful alternative to the downtown where 
the visual blight, costly parking and 
scattered stores made inordinate de- 
mands on the courage and spirit of 
shoppers. 

MIN Ee ce LEN eee 


Saint Paul panorama: Northwestern Tele- 
phone Buildings by Ellerbe Associates of 
Bloomington, Minnesota. The St. Paul City 
Hall and Ramsey Court House built in 1931 
and designed by Holabird and Root and El- 
lerbe and Company. The tower at the right 
is the Kellogg Square Apartments building 
erected in 1972 and designed by Conventions 
Center Architects and Engineers, a consor- 
tium of Saint Paul architects. 
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The cities were not old enough to with- 
stand it all but they were too old to 
capitulate. Obstinacy, the pioneer spirit, 
pride and some ver) determined and 
visionary leaders set out to rebuild the 
city. The recovery was dramatic and 
forceful. As so often happens, a much 
stronger, more beautiful and greater 
core city grew out of adversity. 


In Minneapolis, the IDS Crystal Court 
is the greatest shopping center of them 
all; Nicollet Mall, Rice and Mears Park 
in Saint Paul are the Agoras of our 
day. Like all the great meeting places 
in the world, they have become human 
centers of the urban life. Our people 
have re-entered the cities. They have, 
perhaps for the first time really, begun 
to enjoy the urban life. This hopeful, 
warm, cheerful, tolerant feeling which 
gives the city its soul and in which all 
the arts can flourish, is what has made 
our quality of life famous. 


Aristotle said "Men come together in 
cities in order to live: they remain to- 
gether in order to live the good life". 
The good life for all our citizens is yet 
to be attained, but we have made sig- 
nificant progress. MI 
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"So, where are you from?" 
"Minneapolis." 
"Indianapolis?" 

‘No, Minneapolis.” 


‘What goes on there? I suppose the 
500's a pretty big deal, right?" 


"No, it's Minneapolis." 
"Hey, do you know Mario Andretti?” 


And so it goes. It's not easy to explain 
your home city to the uncomprehend- 
ing outside world. Once you've man- 
aged to disspel the stubborn image of 
the Indy 500 and established the Vi- 
kings-Mary Tyler Moore connection, 
things start to go fuzzy again. To pull 
the picture into focus, you might ask 


Osborn Building in Saint Paul erected in 1968 
and designed by Bergstedt, Wahlberg and 
Wold of Saint Paul. 


Photography: Phillip MacMillan James 


Avoiding Cultural 


Confusion in the Twin Cities 


your confused acquaintance to con- 
sider a few of the following cultural 
Fun Facts about the Twin Cities: 


The St. Paul Chamber Orchestra. un- 
der former music director Dennis Rus- 
sell Davies, recently won a classical 


Grammy Award. Walker Art Center 


was the first (and only, other than New 
York's Museum of Modern Art) mu- 
seum in the country to exhibit Pi- 
casso's Picassos, the exhibition from 
Paris’ Future Picasso Museum. Every 
year in May, the Metropolitan Opera 
performs for a week at Northrup Au- 
ditorium. The American Ballet Theater 
also visits annually. Neville Marriner, 


former conductor of the Academy of 


St. Martin-in-the-Fields, is the new 
music director of the Minnesota Or- 
chestra, with Klaus Tennstedt taking 


up guest-conducting duties. The Guth 
rie Theater counts among its alumn 
such distinguished actors as Hum 
Cronyn, Jessica Tandy, George Griz 
zard, Frank Langella, Christophe 
Plummer, Roberta Maxwell, Patriciz 
Elliott and Patricia Connolly 


It's almost enough to make you forge 
Mary Tyler Moore and The Vikings 
Anyone who talks about the Twin Cit 
ies’ thriving and bountiful cultural lifd 
inevitably ends up sounding like a one 
person chamber of commerce. Thij 
area has so much to offer in every face 
and on every level of artistic endeavo 
that the choices seem inexhaustible. 


Perhaps the widest variety of levels anc 
styles is apparent in theater. Most vis 
ible, of course, is the Guthrie Theater 


The Guthrie Theater and Walker Art Center 


which was founded in 1963 by Sir T 
rone Guthrie as a regional repertory 
theater rooted firmly in the classical 
British tradition. Housed in Ralph 
Rapson's striking and elegant glass 
box just south of downtown Minne- 
apolis, the theater was an exciting ad- 
dition to the cityscape, as well as a 
major new cultural resource. In a 
sense, the Guthrie put the Twin Cities 
on the cultural map. Its success served 
as a partial catalyst for the subsequent 
"arts boom'' and gave investors and 
artists alike the impetus to go ahead 
with new projects. 


One of those incipient projects which 
came into full flower in the last decade 
was John Clark Donahue's interna- 
tionally acclaimed Children's Theater 
Company. What began as a sort of 


* 
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HEATER 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Photography: Phillip MacMillan James 
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shoestring avant garde commedia 
dell'arte troupe in the early '60s grew 
in stages until it reached its present 
status as a major children's theater and 
school with its own facility adjoining 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. Credit 
for the theater's astounding growth 
must go to John Clark Donahue, whose 
vision shaped and defined the theater. 
Plays for children and adults, with the 
emphasis on spectacle and beautiful, 
innovative staging, make up CTC's 
repertoire. These works are performed 
in a sumptous theater designed by 
Massimo and Lella Vignelli. The 
building itself was designed by Kenzo 
Tange and Parker/Klein Associates, 
Minneapolis. 


Another major Twin Cities theater is 
the Cricket Theater, which only pro- 
duces the works of contemporary 
American playwrights. It's a risky ar- 
tistic policy, but one which has built 
them an enthusiastic and ever-growing 
audience. Formerly housed in an old 
movie theater in northeast Minneapo- 
lis, they are enjoying their first season 
in the Hennepin Center for the Arts in 
downtown Minneapolis, a restoration 
project of the Old Masonic Temple 
Building on Hennepin Avenue and 6th 
Street. 


The list of Twin Cities theaters is enor- 
mous, but a few of the more unusual 
are: the Chanhassen Dinner Theater in 
Chanhassen, the largest dinner theater 
in the country, with four theaters under 
one roof; Dudly Riggs, an improvisa- 
tional comedy group with two restau- 
rant/theaters, one on the West Bank of 
the Mississippi River and one in south 
Minneapolis; Actors Theater of St. 
Paul, located in a small theater at St. 
Thomas College, is a relatively new 
group that emphasizes strong acting 
over elaborate production values; Chi- 
mera Theater in St. Paul, which spe- 
cializes in musicals and light enter- 
tainment. There are many other theaters 
in the area that touch every point on 
the artistic and political spectrum with 
varying degrees of success. 


The sophistication of Twin Cities au- 
diences' musical tastes is reflected in 
the sterling quality of its musical or- 
ganizations. The Minnesota Orchestra 
performs in the high tech, acoustically 
excellent Orchestra Hall on the Nicol- 
let Mall, designed by Hardy, Holtz- 
mann, Pfeiffer and Hammel, Green 
& Abrahamson. Formerly headed by 
Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, the orches- 
tra has a new musical director, Neville 


Marriner, noted former conductor of 
the Academy of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Another coup for the Orchestra 
was the signing of the exciting German 
conductor, Klaus Tennstedt, to a guest- 
conducting position. 


The internationally known St. Paul 
Chamber Orchestra, which rose to em- 
inence under the daring, innovative 
baton of Dennis Russell Davies, has 
also acquired a new musical director. 
Pinchas Zukerman, the world famous 
violinist, now conducts the SPCO. 


The Minnesota Opera Company, which 
recently commissioned a new opera 
house from the St. Paul architectural 
firm of Hammel, Green & Abraham- 
son, began as an experimental group 
called the Center Opera. Over 16 
years, they have evolved into a some- 
what more traditional ensemble with 
lively and unusual production values. 
Presently headquartered in St. Paul, 
they have split their seasons between 
the Guthrie Theater and O'Shaugnessy 
Auditorium on the campus of the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine. 


Every year in May, grand opera buffs 
sate themselves with the huge-scale 
delights of the Metropolitan Opera. 
For one gala week, Northrop Audito- 
rium on the University of Minnesota 
campus hosts the Met and its roster of 
stars. 


Northrop also sponsors a varied and 
impressive dance season, the highlight 
of which is the American Ballet Thea- 
ter's week-long appearance, usually in 
the beginning of March. The best in 
national ballet, contemporary and folk 
groups are well-represented on the 
Northrop season. 


The local dance scene is led by the 
Minnesota Dance Theater and School, 
which has finally, after much uproot- 
ing and uncertainty, found a home in 
the Hennepin Center for the Arts. Un- 
der the artistic directorship of Loyce 
Houlton, the MDT has become one of 
the nation's leading regional dance 
companies. Houlton has achieved in- 
ternational recognition and praise for 
her powerful, sensuous contemporary 
ballets. Her daughter Lise, who grew 
to maturity with the company, is now 
a soloist with the American Ballet 
Theater. 


For more adventurous dance audi- 
ences, there is Walker Art Center's 
dance program, which imports small, 
avant garde dance companies for work- 
shops, classes and performances. Al- 
though most of the performances take 
place at the Walker they often share 
space and sponsorship with other arts 
organizations. The Walker is perhaps 
the most eclectic and sophisticated of 
all the local arts organizations. The 
Edward Larabee Barnes building ad- 
joins the Guthrie Theater and houses 
a fine permanent modern collection. 
Recent shows have included exhibits 
of the works of Picasso, Noguchi, 
Calder, Nevelson, Louis and so on. 
Other Walker programs cover film, 
jazz and new music, avant garde thea- 
ter, poetry, and rock ‘n’ roll. 


More traditional than the Walker is the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, which 
has a permanent collection and features 
a wide range of exhibits. 


Landmark Center in downtown St. 
Paul, the award-winning restoration 
project by Winsor/Faricy, Inc. and 
Stahl /Bennett of Boston, houses à 
number of arts organizations. They 
also sponsor numerous exhibits, on 
subjects ranging from architecture for 
children to a century of fashion design. 


This in only a cursory listing of the 
most visible arts organizations. The 
truly adventurous visitor to Minneap- 
olis/St. Paul can ferret out a wealth of 
small galleries, dance companies, 
theater groups, and independent artists 
all over the Twin Cities. Minneapolis 
is even developing its own SoHo in the 
form of NoLo (for North Loop), the 
warehouse district just north of down- 
town. Artists are living and working 
in loft and warehouse space in this 
area, which is spearheading a minor 
arts renaissance. W 


Lisa Henricksson 
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. fora perfect fit 


So... you'd like something in a nice double-glazed? 

Or maybe in a pin stripe? Well, Pella's got it. Chances are, 
the right fit for vour job is included in our wide variety of 
shapes and sizes. If not, we can custom-tailor windows 
for you. 


Eithe 
effi 
new: 


t fit, quality, beauty 
e windows. Building 
Johnson at 335-4134 


av, you get the p 
cy of Pella wood 
novating? Call R 


Historic preservation in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul ranges from museum qual- 
ity restoration of an early 19th century 
fort to the adaptive use rehabilitation 
of warehouse structures. In between, 
a wide variety of individual buildings 
and entire neighborhoods are undergo- 
ing active preservation. 


On the one hand, Historic Fort Snell- 
ing, perched high atop the bluffs over- 
looking the confluence of the Missis- 
sippi and Minnesota Rivers, affords 
the visitor insight into life on the Min- 
nesota frontier over 150 year ago. With 
the recent restoration of the Comman- 
dant's House (1822) and the Officers' 
Quarters (1846), Fort Snelling has 
been returned to its appearance in the 
early 19th century. Restoration of the 
diamond shaped Fort, a National Land- 
mark, began in 1966. 


By wvay of contrast, a massive brick 
warehouse in the Gothic revival style 
on the west edge of downtown Min- 
neapolis has been converted to an ur- 
ban shopping center. Built in 1906 for 
the Butler Brothers, a wholesale com- 
modity firm, this National Register 
property at one time stood vacant and 
was threatened with demolition. To- 
day, however, its heavy timber beams 


Hennepin Center for the Arts, Minneapolis 
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Preservation And Reuse 
In The Twin Cities 


Foster W. Dunwiddie 


Commandant's House Historic Fort Snelling 


and columns have been cleaned and an 
eight-story atrium created on the in- 
terior with shops, restaurants and of- 
fices. Butler Square will soon add a 
hotel to its growing list of tenants as 
the renovation of the west half of the 
building proceeds. 


At Oak and Washington near the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the old red brick 
Fire Station No. 19 (1893) has been 
renovated as Firehouse 19, a specialty 
restaurant. The kitchen for the restau- 
rant is housed in the old stables that 
date from the period when horse-drawn 
fire rigs were used. The dormitory fa- 


exp e EINEN - 
micalacc NEUES TS? 


cilities for firemen on the second floor 
have been converted for office use in 
this National Register property. 


Nearby on the corner of Hennepin Av- 
enue and Sixth Street in downtown 
Minneapolis, the Old Masonic Temple 
Building has recently been renovated 
as the Hennepin Center for the Arts. 
Built in 1888, the exterior of the eight- 
story rock faced sandstone structure 
has been cleaned and the interior 
spaces converted into performing and 
theater facilities for the Minnesota 
Dance Theater and School, Inc., The 
Cricket Theatre and the Hennepin Cen- 


Pracna Building, Minneapolis 


Roof detail, Milwaukee Row Houses 


ter Theater. Richardsonian Roman- 
esque in style with Moorish and Egyp- 
tian Revival details, this National 
Register property presents a wonderful 
display of uninhibited Victorian exu- 
berance. 


Along the east bank of the Mississippi 
River on Main Street, the Old Main 
Street of the pioneer village of Saint 
Anthony, several buildings have been 
renovated. The Pracna Building, built 
in 1890, has the distinction of being 
one of the first adaptive use projects 
in Minneapolis. Originally a saloon 
serving the east side milling district, 


Milwaukee Row Houses, Minneapolis 


it has been restored as Pracna-on- 
Main, a fashionable restaurant. The 
project has spawned other rehabilita- 
tion efforts, not only in the immediate 
neighborhood, but throughout the met- 
ropolitan area. Among them is Saint 
Anthony Main. The old Salisbury and 
Satterlee mattress factory (1909) has 
been converted to specialty shops and 
restaurants under the direction of Ben- 
jamin Thompson and Associates, ar- 
chitects for the Faneuil Hall Market- 
place renovation in Boston. Across 
Second Street the Martin-Morrison 
Block (1858), the Upton Block (1855) 
and the Old Union Iron Works (c. 
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Photos Courtesy of 
Miller-Dunwiddie-Architects, Inc 
Photography: Will Dunwiddie 


1885) are slated for renovation as the 
new home of the Minnesota Opera 
Company. These buildings are in the 
Saint Anthony Falls Historic District, 
a National Register district. 


Neighborhood conservation in Min- 
neapolis is represented in the Milwau- 
kee Avenue Historic District where a 
collection of 48 immigrant workers’ 
houses have been rehabilitated. In 
Saint Paul, the Historic Hill District, 
another National Register district, is 
undergoing extensive rehabilitation from 
century-old Victorian houses to the 
mansions along Summit Avenue. 
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Once Saint Paul's most fashionable 
residential area (1880-1930), the His- 
toric Hill District embraces over 800 
structures in a wide variety of archi- 
tectural styles, from Greek Revival, 
Italianate, Queen Anne, Eastlake, Stick 
Style and French Second Empire to the 
popular revival styles of the early 20th 
century. Many of these structures have 
been renovated in an ongoing program 
of neighborhood conservation. 

The Irvine Park Historic District, in 
what was St. Paul's earliest fashiona- 
ble residential neighborhood near the 
Upper Levee, has seen a dramatic 
change through rehabilitation of the 


Alexander Ramsey House, Saint Paul 


Laurel Terrace, Historic Hill District, Saint Paul 
houses surrounding the block-square 
Irvine Park. Here the Parker-Marshall 
House (c. 1850), Henry M. Knox 


House (1849), William A. Spencer 
House (c. 1857), Dr. Justus Ohage 
House (1889), Charles Wood House 


(1854) and the Michael Murray House 
(1887) have been rehabilitated. Irvine 
Park itself (1849) has been restored, 
complete with its cast iron fountain. 
Nearby the Forepaugh-Hammond 
House (c. 1871), a two-story Italian- 
nate, has been converted to a restaurant 
called Forepaugh’s. 


Across Exchange Street the Alexander 


Ramsey House (1872), home of Min- 
nesota’s Territorial Governor, has been 
restored by the Minnesota Historical 
Society along with its Carriage House 
(reconstructed from the original plans). 


On the north edge of downtown St. 
Paul overlooking Mears Park, the of- 
fices and warehouse of the Noyes 
Brothers and Cutler Wholesale Drug 
Company (1886) has been renovated 
to become Park Square Court, with 
restaurants, specialty shops and of- 
fices. It is part of a 42 million dollar 
project for the rehabiliation and rede- 
velopment of the surrounding 12-block 
warehouse district, old Lower Town 


Detail, Landmark Center, Saint Paul 

of St. Paul's pioneer days, which de- 
veloped around the steamboat landing 
at the foot of Jackson Street. 


Perhaps one of the most impressive 
adaptive use projects in the two cities 
is the Landmark Center in downtown 
St. Paul. Built in 1894, the Old Federal 
Courts Building originally housed the 
post office, the federal courthouse and 
the customs house. However, these 
functions moved from the building to 
new facilities in the late 1960s. Through 
the efforts of local preservationists, the 
building was saved from demolition 
and acquired by Ramsey County. To- 


Park Square Court, Saint Paul 


day, it has been restored as the Land- 
mark Center. This National Register 
building is the home of the Ramsey 
County Historical Society, the Schu- 
bert Club, and the Saint Paul Chamber 
Orchestra, together with other civic 
and public groups. On the interior, the 
impressive four-story cortile of this 
Richardsonian Romanesque structure 
is used for performances, lectures, ex- 
hibits and a variety of other programs. 


Historic preservation in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul reflects the pattern of pres- 
ervation throughout the country. Older 
structures are being imaginatively ren- 
ovated for extended use. Mechanic's 


cottages as well as mansions are being 
preserved. Heritage Preservation Com- 
missions are active in both cities. But 
perhaps most important, there is grow- 
ing public awareness and support for 
preservation in the two communities, 
preserving the history that belongs 
uniquely to each city. W 


Foster Dunwiddie, AIA, is a principal 
in the Minneapolis firm, MA iller-Dun- 
widdie-Architects, which supervised 
the award-winning restoration of the 
Commandant's House and Officer's 
Quarters at Historic Fort Srzelling. 
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W hat 


do Welander-Quist Mortuary, 
the 


remains of the Hotel Commodore 
Bar, Hoerner-Waldorf Company and 
the Ziegfeld Follies have in common? 
Exteriors and/or interiors originally 
designed by Werner Wittkamp. 


Fdloerner-Waldorf's small, three-story 
building at 2218 University Avenue, 
Painted brown and tan and blended into 
the huge establishment is a humble in- 
troduction to this man's work in St. 
Paul. At its dedication in 1930, this 
was the Cinderella Cosmetics building. 
Claire Windsor of Hollywood, other 
* ‘screen beauties'' and a troop of Twin 
C'ity officials unveiled it by pulling 
aside a curtain covering the entire 
structure. A newspaper account read: 
** A dazzling background for the activ- 
ities will be provided by a battery of 
lights . . ..supplemented by 500,000 
candlepower used in the building which 
is unique in the Northwest.” 


In 1980, only the zigzag of the roof- 
line, a chrome banister and a mirrored 
first landing remain to evoke that glit- 
tering time. Memory of Wittkamp, a 
rather formidably glamorous young 
man himself, and of his contribution 
to good living (and dying) in the Twin 
Cities also approaches nil. 


In 1924, theater in Berlin was bleak 
even for this protege of the Russian 
artist Pavel Tschelitschev. New York's 
Broadway gleamed like a golden 
Promised Land. Pilgrim Wittkamp 
brought his training in European stage- 
craft and the new art-deco to the shrine, 
and was hired immediately by Flo 
Ziegfeld to do sets for his legendary 
reviews. Several successful seasons 
later, providing beautiful background 
for beautiful girls unaccountably palled 
and he accepted an offer from a friend, 
Percy Strauss, president of Macy's, to 
do special windows for that firm. 


One more stop intruded before Witt- 
kamp reached the Twin Cities. Tradi- 
tional scripts place Hollywood as re- 
ward and happy ending, but in the case 
of our subject it was only an episode. 
F. W. Murnau, a director he had 
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Werner Wittkamp: Setting the Stage 
for the Gracious Life in Saint Paul 


Beverly Vavoulis 


Commodore Hotel Bar, 1972 


known in Germany, brought him to 
California and signed him to a four- 
year contract as art director for Fox 
pictures. 


Wittkamp did sets and lighting for Ja- 
net Gaynor's first picture, Sunrise. In 
an early interview he told of the 10,000 
extras hired to fill the streets, and of 
using slanted floors and ceilings to give 
perspective, with children dressed as 
adults to keep background in scale. Of 
a number of pictures he did with Mur- 
nau, one, Our Daily Bread, is a film 
classic, uniquely realistic for its pe- 
riod. 


During those years, Wittkamp also de- 
signed a mirror and glass stationery 
shop, Chryson's, in Los Angeles, 
which merited a two-page spread in the 
Architectural Record of December 
1930. 


The flashy art-moderne look of this 
charmer convinced Jack Sinykin to 
persuade its designer to come to St. 
Paul to design a similarly striking small 
factory with the ostensible purpose of 
manufacturing cosmetics. Only after 
the wing-ding dedication ceremonies 
did its designer learn that the principal 
business of Mr. Sinykin and the build- 
ing was to be liquor. While the end 
product, illusion, is the same, the time 
was pre-repeal and one was illegal. 
Wittkamp prudently removed himself 
from the association. 


The storied crusade to *'clean up” St. 
Paul was four years away, but this 
wide-open midwestern city had an ap- 
peal, for when wife Catherine begged 
him to return to California, Werner 
urged her to join him in St. Paul. Cath- 
erine Wittkamp insisted it was too 


cold. When she told this story in the 
dark springtime of 1979, she said, 
“Tve lived here 40 years and it's still 
too cold."' 


Repeal of Prohibition in 1933 gave 
hotel and restaurant owners the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to the WCTU, 
which had evoked grim pictures of the 
corner saloon, spitoons and all, that 


drinking was a genteel occupation of 


the smart set and one could get stiff in 
style. The *'cocktail lounge" was the 
place to do it and the art-deco moderne 
stream-lining of the period was in per- 
fect harmony with the idea of such a 
sophisticated oasis. 


In the Twin Cities, Werner Wittkamp's 
projects were tops. The watering holes 
of the Curtis Hotel and the Lowry re- 
tain none of the high style he put into 
them, but until the 1978 explosion, the 


Photography: Saint Paul Dispatch 
Commodore Bar was intact Wittkamp. 
And there were restaurants: the outline 
of the original '30s exterior is still vis- 
ible in the run-down Town House on 
University Avenue. The great Crite- 
rion which he did on the same street 
is gone. Holcomb's and The Country 
House across the St. Croix River in 
Wisconsin were first done by this art- 
ist-designer whose success in pleasing 
his customers lay in using the princi- 
ples of stage-setting and lighting which 
appealed to Flo Ziegfeld. He contrived 
to make everyone look and feel better 
than they were. 


Wittkamp also applied this appropriate 
skill in the interior decoration of mor- 
tuaries. He hated gloom, according to 
Gene Willwerscheid, one of his clients. 
From the first interior done for their 
new building on Grand Avenue in 
1942, through subsequent re-doings, 


Wittkamp used warm ligk»ting and 
cheerful color to mitigate thee unhap- 
piness of occasions there. The Adam 
place on Rice Street in St. Paw 4, Listoe- 
Wold on Snelling and Welarx«der-Quist 
on Dupont in Minneapolis ad so bene- 
fited from Werner's stagecraf t . 


Wittkamp moved with the tinwes out of 
the European art-deco which first had 
brought him fame and projects . but he 
continued to supply the best €- Iements 
of flattering stage sets in his w«»rk. One 
needn't recall the past or erzcounter 
bereavement to view an examp łe of his 
theatrical touch. 


A couple with whom he became friends 
early in his Twin City care<=r—the 
Wittkamps lived first in the OQ zkview 
Apartments at Lincoln and Dzz1e, St. 
Paul— were Pat and Veronica MI c Lean, 
owners of the Lexington Restzaurant. 
Don Ryan, its manager, describes 
Wittkamp as ‘‘one of the nicest g»eople 
I’ve ever known," and gives a share 
of the credit for the restaurant's s t1 €cess 
to the comfortably elegant ern wiron- 
ment Wittkamp provided in Æ 938, 
1953 and 1969 successively. Mrs. 
McLean was so pleased with his ‘work 
that she delayed the completion <>f the 
corner *"Williamsburg Room" f€»r six 
years until Werner recovered suffi- 
ciently from the disabling strok © he 
suffered in 1961 to indicate to wwork- 
men the way it should be done. , 
This was his last project. He die-d in 
1973. Catherine Wittkamp, retired after 
30 years at Dayton’s Oval Room, said 
from the home they shared in Gc» 1 den 
Valley, “He made so many beatæ tiful 
places. He was a wonderful man. ^ 7 


Why our cities became home to a Eu- 
ropean artist with successes in MN ew 
York and Hollywood, one can €»nly 
surmise, but Twin Citians have €n- 
joyed themselves in life and loo £«ed 
better in death as a result of his treating 
all the worlds he dealt with as a sta exe. 


Beverly Vavoulis is a Twin Cities fr-ee 
lance writer interested in architectze 7e 
and related subjects. 


Wallcoverings 
from Hirshfield’s 
help designers create 
new health care 
environments. 


Vescom Vinyl imported from Holland lends light and variegation to 
walls in main lobby of Bethesda Lutheran Hospital, St. Paul. Designer: Nila 
Hildebrandt, Wheeler-Hildebrandt. Hirshfield's representative: Jeff Lien 


HIRSHFIELD’S 
CONTRACT SALES 


Contract Sales Showroom: 824 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 
Mon.-Fri. 8 A.M.-5 P.M. (612) 370-2626 


Distributors of: Stauffer Commercial Vinyls, Spectra Royale Vinyls and Architectural Reference 
File, Environmental Graphics, Eurotex, Geometrics for Designers, Fred Cole Foils, Hasi Hester 
of California, S. M. Hexter Wools and Linens, Manuscreens, Executive Wood, Laue Suedes, 
Mirror-Flex, Naturescapes, Vinyl Weaves and Textures & Stripes by J Josephson, Edinburgh 
and Balmoral by Sidlaw of Scotland, Textured Vinyls by Moss, Imperial Wallcoverings, United 
Wallcoverings, Vescom of Holland, Vin-L-Fab Commercial Vinyls and Let's Talk Textures by 
Laminating Services, Fuller-O Brien Paints, Olympic Wood Finishes Representatives for: Jack 
Denst Designs, Winfield Designs, Albert Van Luit 


Hirshfield's Wallcoverings decorate the employd 


lunchroom, Doctors’ lounge, and other special areas d 
Abbott-Northwestern Hospital. Co-Designer: Kitty Mercer, 
Dayton's; Project Coordinator: Dave Dieter, Dayton's 
Co-Designer: Carol Beiz, Dayton’s. 
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Oriental Weave Wallcovering and Japanese art 
and lighting lend special beauty to the reception area q 
Drs. McEachran & McEvoy, DDS, Minneapolis. 
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B Bowen Grasscloth and Butterfly Mural by Jack Denst 
e expectant mothers to the waiting room of Drs. Diamond, 
d Haislit, Minneapolis. Designer: Mary Mellen. 


= a 1 
Quixote" from Hirshfield's Picasso Collection adds an artistic and Antelope Vinyl complements parquet table in newly 
ing note to an examining room at the Winthrop Medical Clinic, Winthrop decorated conference room at Veterans' Administration 


Medical Center, Minneapolis. Shown above: Diane Gephart, 
VA Design Department. 


Custom-Colored Vinyl from Hirshfield's provides rich background for 
artwork at the Family Medical Clinic, Ltd., Minneapolis. Shown above 
F. Michael Streitz, Hirshfield's. Designer: Mary Mellen 


- -— 
Burlweave Vinyl sets a different color theme for each wing of the 
Group Health Medical Clinic, St. Paul. Architect: Harold J. Westin, 
left. Hirshfield's representative: Phil Shablo 


H's representative: John Collins 
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Brick Pavers in you future! 


Floors Sidewalks Patios- Driveways -Terraces 
Parking Areas Walkways Plazas 


We Have For You 


e NEW ASTM SPEC. C902 “PEDESTRIAN LIGHT TRAFFIC FLOOR BRICK 
* CANTEX FOLDER ON THE USE AND APPLICTION OF BRICK PAVERS 


Call. Your Cantex Sales Representative or 
L AN: * VETE, nearest Cantex Dealer for copies of above 


i ss 
pone rick Pavers are Also an excellent “Mass 
DIVISION OF O toe: | 
Medium for Passive Solar Energy Storage! 


MASONRY PRODUCTS DIVISION 
101 Ashworth Road 515/223-1450 


West Des Moines, lowa 50265 


4 
Plexiglas® Syma-System @) Micarta Laminates 
Plexiglas® sheets are available in many A universal structural system for many Micarta is a high pressure laminate for interi- 
transparent, translucent and opaque colors applications: Exhibition stands, booths, or use on vertical and horizontal surfaces. 
in both smooth and Flair® Hammer finish pavilions, partitions, doors, shop-fitting, in- Micarta is applied where a decorative wear, 
surface patterns, as wellasinclearcolorless terior decoration, ceilings and technical heat and stain resistant surface is required. 
sheets. Virtually every Plexiglas® fabrication equipment. Micarta is the natural choice for imaginative 
process is available to you from Allied applications ranging from kitchens, bath- 
Plastics. rooms, and bedrooms to yachts, churches, 


trains and racquetball courts. 


Distributing Quality and 
Service Since 1948 


We handle your plastic fabricating jobs quicker and better 
by providing: @ Design Assistance 

€ Structural Specifications 

* Prototypes 

€ Glazing Specifications 

e Fixture Designs 


Allied Plastics 


7200 Boone Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55428 
612/533-2771 


Woodgrains 


(Œ) Micarta Laminates. In Minnesota dial 1-800-442-3150 
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The Energy Pros 
, from 
ee. Ce Minnegeasco 


VASE: 77 If you need energy answers 
WO sl UID - ' A concerning the new project 
" Y E oU you may be workiræg on, see 
C AP M Us, the Energy FPros from 
Minnegascco — The 
Industrial/Commercial team that's available tœ help you 


make your new or remodeled facility as energy -ef ficient 
and as cost-effective as possible with nat ural gas. 


b 


Helping provide you with Dependable Energ Service 
for your new project is our job, and our ow mm energy 
expertise is backed by the fine technical talents of all of 
the people at Minr»eg asco. 


So, if your job needs energy decisions, we want to 
talk to you. And, hopefully, you'll want to ta #k to us. 


Give us a call at 540-60» 70- 


Minnegas«-o 


Go Straight 
To Cronstroms When Your 
Designs Call For Curves 


Even though energy efficiency is the 
watchword in public buildings today, 
that doesn't mean you have to shackle 
yourself to time worn designs. Instead, 
consider the benefits of Cronstroms CTS 
- thermal barrier system. Its energy-saving 
design eliminates metal-to-metal con- 
tact in curved or straight designs. And 
that means no frost or condensation, 
even at temperatures of -30*F. Of 
course, that's something you'd expect 
from Cronstroms. Cronstroms was the first to develop this 
thermal break system 14 years ago. 

You'd also expect to find unusual applications of the CTS 
system. You will. 

At the Lake Superior Maritime Museum located on Minneso- 
ta's waterfront in Duluth, a location buffeted by winter's 
bone-chilling gale force winds, the architect specified 
Cronstroms CTS thermal barrier energy saving walls and 
windows for a new addition linking two sections. Notice the 
bent mullions of the upper section. 

You'll find another distinctive CTS design at First Federal Ert Federdi Savings and Loan, Architect: Ges 
EV Loan where curved mullions frame the glass Hickey & Pede n Minneapols, MN 

e rs. 


CRONSTROMS 
MANUFACTURING, INC. 


4225 Hiawatha Avenue South 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 Over 50 Years 
(612) 722-6671 
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Join! 


At Ellerbe, we believe that quality is an all consuming goal. 
That innovation is still attainable. That uniquity is invaluable. 
And that creativity is the perfect meld of gifted architects’ 
and engineers' finer thoughts. We invite you to join 
Ellerbe . . . the solid professionals. 


Contact Vance Shipman for interview. 
Ellerbe Associates, Inc 
One Appletree Square, Bloomington, MN 55420 


612 853 2000 


MEllerbe 


An equal opportunity employer M/F Copynght Ellerbe Associates, Inc 1980 


some 
of us 
are born 


with 
protection 


OSES eS 20» 
DIL A ri es Iri 
[4 A 
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Architects and engineers need the 
protection provided by Professional 
Liability Insurance. Because this 
coverage is often one of their largest 
single expenses, they know the 
importance of dealing with an estab- 
lished agent... one whois familiar with 
their specific needs, who keeps pace 
with a changing market and who 
knows how to give them thorough 
coverage at competitive prices 


Contact Dick Dunphy or Gary Soderberg. 
COBB, STRECKER, DUNPHY AND ZIMMERMANN 


400 Builders Exchange Bldg. * Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402 * (612) 339-7467 


. insurance agents for more than 100 Minnesota architectural and engineering firms. 
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AVAILABLE SOON... 

two new whirlpool baths by Pearl, 
the Luxury 60"x 48"x 22" 

and the Classic 72"x 48"x 22". 


Today, the bathroom is changing. design and construction show in 

Once it was just the essentials. every detail. 

Now it is often a colorful show- Send for our new full color 

place. The luxury baths of today sales kit. It tells the story of Pearl 

present opportunities for design Baths, the result of 18 years ex- 

expression. perience in the whirlpool bath 
What makes a bath luxurious? industry. 

A Pear whirlpool bath is the best Call or write for complete 


way to begin. Pearl baths are information on Whirlpool Spas, 
manufactured in Minneapolis of Hot Tubs and Baths. 
the highest quality materials in- uti 
cluding Jacuzzi components. The 
"porcelain look" finish is achieved Pearl Baths, Inc. D) 
in fiberglass with the finest molds oce Aes 
in g Minneapolis, MN 55408 

PEARL BATHS 


and finishing methods. Quality Phone: 612-827-3828 


ARCIMTECTURE AT A Gn ANMCTIS 


[wo St. Paul architectural firms re- 
cently received Honor Awards from 
the American Institute of Architects. 
The Colonial Church of Edina, de- 
signed by Hammel, Green & Abra- 
hamson, St. Paul, was one of seven 
projects to win an award in the Current 
Use category. The jury for this cate- 
gory described the complex as ‘‘a sub- 
tle, integrated building group that re- 
sponds to the users’ needs ... the 
content of gabled forms, white trim, 
and rich, gray mass create the harmony 
of a perfect village square. Although 
it is an ‘historic recall’ design, it re- 
sponds to modern energy needs and 
modern user requirements. '' 


The other honor award went to Land- 
mark Center, St. Paul, which was 
designed by Winsor/Faricy, St. Paul 
and Stahl/Bennett, Boston. Landmark 
Center was one of six winners in the 
Extended Use Category. The jury said 
that it was *'perhaps the best example 
of adaptive re-use we saw . . . the in- 
ternal structure shows creative restraint 
in rebuilding and restoring its spaces 
. . . the building is a major renovation/ 
conservation statement.'' The awards 
will be presented at the National AIA 
Convention in Cincinnati, June 1—4. 


The Leonard Parker Associates, 
Minneapolis received an award from 
the joint American Institute of Ar- 
chitects/American Library Associa- 
tion for the University of Minnesota 
Law School Library. The Library was 
one of six national winners in the bi- 
annual competition. In its award cita- 
tion, the jury described the project as 
**a stepped massing with . . . a build- 


Colonial Church of Edina, AIA Honor Award winner. 


Landmark Center, AIA Honor Award winner. 


University of Minnesota Law School, AIA/ American Library Association award- wvizzga€r. 


ing block effect . . . a sensitively de- 
signed, sculptured massing made up 
of a series of blocks tacked horizon- 
tally and vertically which seem to re- 
duce its apparent scale . . . well spaced 
with good lighting and graphics.” 
The awards will be presented at the 
American Library Association's An- 
nual Conference in New York City, 
June 30. 


On April 1, 1980, the Minnesota Staæte 
Senate passed the SF-919 Statute of 
Repose legislation. The Statute of F&«-- 
pose will protect architects, engineers - 
and contractors who were previously 
liable for an indefinite period of time 
for claims regarding any constructi@#2 

defects. Governor Quie signed the 1€ £z— 

islation into law on April 7. 
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ers, brochures, publications, station- 
ery, exhibit badges, tickets, programs, 
banners, flags, and any other material 
used for the convention. Saiki is an 
architect employed by Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing in St. Paul. 


Architectural Alliance has been re- 
tained by Sperry Univac to develop 
preliminary plans for a new 145,000 
square foot facility at the Univac Park 
office & laboratory complex in Eagan, 
Minnesota. The facility will house 
Univac's newly formed VLSI Semi- 
conductor Division. 


Ralph Rapson and Associates, Min- 
neapolis, are the architects for a pro- 
posed Montessori School and Ad- 
ministrative Offices facility for the 
Montessori Foundation of Minnesota. 
Originally planned for a small, sloping 
urban site in a residential neighbor- 
hood in Saint Paul, the building was 
to be an energy efficient structure built 
almost entirely underground. Due to 
use of the site in an industrial devel- 
opment project planned by the city, 
construction plans for the proposed fa- 
cility, which featured terraced play 
courts, a greenhouse, and solar collec- 
tors, have been temporarily suspended. 


€zeorge E. Rafferty has been elected 
to the College of Fellows of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. Rafferty, 
who is President and Director of Ar- 
chitecture at Rafferty, Rafferty and 
Mikutowski in St. Paul, will be in- 
vested on June 2, 1980 at the National 
AIA Convention in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
"This lifetime honor, which was con- 


Big Enough to do 


ferred on 92 architects this year, is 
awarded for notable contributions to 
the profession. 


Penny Saiki, AIA, won the graphic 
design competition to choose a logo 


for the 1981 National AIA Conven- 
tion, which will be held in Minneap- 
olis/St. Paul in May. 1981. Saiki's 
design was chosen from a field of 39 
entries by the 1981 National Conven- 
tion Committee at AIA Headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. Her logo, a sim- 
ple. elegant rendering of a script letter 
ʻe’ (to tie in with the Convention's 
Energy theme), will appear on all mail- 
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Major Surgery. 
Small Enough to give 
You Personal Care. 


If your health care facility 


needs attention, you're wondering 
what you'll need, who you'll work 


with, and how the job will get 
done. 

As architects/engineers/ 
planners/interior designers, we 
know that like people, facilities 
age. Mechanical and electrical 


systems become outdated. Patient 
rooms and departments need both 


structural and cosmetic surgery. 
New equipment needs a home. 
Departments need to be 
expanded, or added, or moved. 

Hammel Green and 
Abrahamson, Inc. has done 17 
health care projects in the last 
5 years. We've specialized in 
addition and remodeling work. 
We've worked with major 
teaching and university hospitals, 
community hospitals and nursing 
homes. We've done everything 
from a $40,000 remodeling for a 
body scanner to a $40,000,000 
addition. 

Our engineers are skilled in 
solar energy design and energy 
audits. 


Our interior designers can 
brighten everything from 
corridors to radiology treatment 
areas. 

HGA offers you the 
resources of a large firm and 
the personal accountability 
you expect from a smaller 
office. We can do it because we 
assign an experienced team, led 
by a partner, to each project from 
initial programming through final 
evaluation. 

Next time you need to talk 
to an architect, talk to us. We 
offer you creative, reliable, cost- 
conscious and award-winning 
design services from a staff that 
knows our business and speaks 
your language. Call or write 
George Riches, Vice President, 
Health Facilities, HGA, Inc. 2675 
University Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 55114. (612) 646-7500. 


HGA 


Winners of the Whittier Alliance Infill 
Housing Design Competition have been 
announced. The competition, which 
was sponsored by the Whittier Alliance 
and the Dayton Hudson Foundation, 
was to redesign an existing duplex 
within the context of low density, 
small scale inner city housing in Min- 
neapolis. Judging was based on cost 
effectiveness, energy efficiency, con- 
struction feasibility, affordability, 
compatibility with surrounding struc- 


tures, and the design itself. Winner of 


The total development is planned for 
completion in 1990, and will contain 
over 2.5 million square feet of building 
space which is slightly larger than the 
area of the IDS Center. The develop- 
ment will be built on 307 acres which 
Curtis Carlson has assembled since the 
early 1960's. 


The oldest building in Minneapolis is 
to be adapted for a new 1201 seat home 
of the Minnesota Opera Company. 
The Upton building circa 1850, and 
two adjoining buildings between Pracna 
on Main and St. Anthony Main will 
be used in a plan by Hammel, Green 
and Abrahamson of St. Paul for the 
Opera House, provided that sufficient 
funding is acquired. The Upton build- 
ing is being given by The Jefferson 
Co., headed by Louis Zelle. The com- 
pany submitted a grant request for a 
$6 million Urban Development Action 
Grant (UDA6) through the City of 
Minneapolis which is to be acted on 
in June. The three historic buildings' 
exterior work will be preserved while 
the interiors will be totally rebuilt for 


| 


Opera House 


one audience house of 749 rxasza x =a floor 
seats with a 452 seat balcony. MNN «=> main 
floor seat will be farther thara <O feet 
from center stage. A thrust sta s= eS- will 
project 20 feet front of the pro ss «— «——- nium, 
which is planned to be 60 fe-e- = wide 
and 57 feet high, to permit bot Fx ~ pros- 
cenium"' and "thrust stage" pæ oduc- 
tions. Behind the restored bua 1€ = ngs à 
stage house addition will corn tæ = n the 
118 foot wide stage, fly loft s t£«— —»rage. 
offices and dressing rooms. Th tech- 
nical workshop will remaira === t the 
Grand Avenue location in St. Pæ ul. 

unionis emesis quacpliar dre e e 


the $1,000 prize was Thomas Hos- 
kens, who chose the 2718 Ist Avenue 
competition lot. Hoskens is employed 
by Korsunsky, Krank and Erickson, 
Minneapolis. Brad Hokanson and Ste- 
ven Leary each won a $500 award for 
their designs for the site at 2210 Clin- 
ton Ave. Hokanson is employed by 
Miller Hanson Westerbeck Bell Ar- 
chitects, Minneapolis and Leary by 
Weichselbaum and Associates, Roch- 
ester. 


A project planned for a $300 million 
complex for office, retail and condo- 
minium housing will be located just 
west of Minneapolis in Minnetonka 
and Plymouth at the intersection of In- 
terstate Highway 494 and Highway 12. 
The first phase is to include a 300 room 
Radisson Hotel and 400,000 square 
feet of headquarters for the Carlson 
Company, Inc. as well as restaurants, 
shops and a corporate training center. 
Completion of the hotel is expected in 
1984 and of the headquarters in 1983. 


v¢ 


25 YEARS 


890-5323 


OF CUSTOM CABINE 4 ==> 


Quality is the distinction—30 different 
styles throughout fine homes & businesses, inclez< = 
ing: kitchens, bathrooms, family rooms, mante E ==, 
bars, bookcases, desks, tables. 
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MEDesign L Interior Design/Color Planning 


MEDesign is an interior design partnership 
providing design excellence in environmental 
planning for health care facilities 


A comprehensive statement of MEDesign's 
Scope of services, project experience and 
references is available upon request 


MEDesign Corporation 

430 Oak Grove Suite 406 
Minneapolis Minnesota 55403 
612 870 7180 


At Kitchens / Unique our main objective is to supply the technical information and 

products necessary to facilitate virtually any design. Our wide range of resources 

assures the most flexible solution to your design needs. And, for the convenience 

of architects, designers and their clients, we maintain the most complete 

display floor in the area featuring 1O model kitchens uniquely designed and 
accessorized ... “Kitchens you can try on!” 


t f 
HHR 


3 
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Minnesota Celebrates: Historic 
Preservation Week, May 11-17: The 
MSAIA has joined with over 25 other 
cultural and civic organizations to co- 
sponsor a week of activities devoted 
to historic preservation in Minnesota. 
A great variety of events, exhibits, 
films, lectures and tours will be held 
throughout the area all week. A few 
of the highlights include: 


Riverfront Happening: Sun. 1-4 p.m 
at 42 Prince St. SE., Mpls. 

Mpls. Kick-off: Mon. Noon at NSP 
Plaza and will include “‘Womans 
Work’? displays. 

St. Paul Kick-off: Mon. Noon, Land- 
mark Center 

Metropolitan Heritage: An Exposition 
of Resources for Restoration of 
Older Homes— Tues. & Wed. 5-9 
p.m. at Landmark Center will in- 
clude The Architectural Center and 
a slide show of preservation projects 
by MSAIA firms. Call Ramsey Cty. 
Hist. Soc. 222-0701 for details. 

White Bear Lake Tour and Lunch: 
Wed. & Thurs. 10-4, courtesy bus 
at Landmark Center, call Bobbies 
in the Park for details, 429-7997 


Special lectures include: 

Restoring Middle Class Homes, Sun. 
12—3:30, call 646-8629 for details 
Old House Conference, Mon. 9-4 at 
the Womens Club of Mpls. call 870- 
1329 for details on this day long 

event. 

Buying a Historic Home/Restoring a 
Historic Home are two separate lec- 
tures at U of M St. Paul campus, 
call 373-0725 


There are a lot of walking and bicycle 
tours of both Mpls. and St. Paul 
throughout the week. 

St. Paul bike tours call 224-3857; St. 
Paul walking tours call 222-0701 
Family Historical Architectural walks 

in Mpls. call 348-2226 

The MSAIA Mpls. #6 Bus Tour map 
will be available on the #6 buses all 
week. 

MSAIA will have a display of archi- 
tectural boards on preservation proj- 
ects at St. Anthony Main all week. 

Special films will be shown at Mpls. 
and St. Paul downtown libraries and 
at Southdale Henn. Cty. Library. 

The MN Transportation Museum will 
open the Como Harriet Streetcar line 
and the Minnehaha Depot, Sun. 

Detailed calendars are available at 

most area libraries, historical soci- 

eties and the MSAIA. 


A Name of Distinction is available to 
you free. To help celebrate Indepen- 
dence Day we offer you a list of here- 
tofore unavailable estate designations 
In lieu of a mere address, give your 
estate, or residence a name of distinc- 
tion. For a mere $7.95 we will send 
you a select list of official names for 
your free selection. As soon as you 
have made your choice, we will reg- 
ister the name with your true address 
and will guarantee that this same name 
will not be available within a 300 yard 
radius of where you are now. Rush 
your order. The supply is limited. Box 
1980, Architecture Minnesota. 


The Leonard Parker Associates, 
Minneapolis, has been chosen as the 
architect for the new New York Uni- 
versity Law School. The project in- 
volves the remodeling of and additions 
to the existing law school building, 
which is located in midtown Manhat- 
tan at the intersection of Worth and 
Church Streets. Completion of the 
$5 million project is expected some- 
time in the spring of 1982. 


The ART Of Healing 


We've got no medical degree but we do know that 
sterile environments with plain walls and drab furnish- 
ings are not conducive to a positive outlook on getting 
well. Pro Color is a group of expert, custom photo- 
finishers and our prescription to remedy the problem 
is a good dose of photographic prints and 3M 
Scanamurals. Scanamurals are custom, room sized 
murals which can effectively bring all kinds of healthy 
environments into hospitals and other health care 
facilities so patients can focus on feeling better and 
getting well. Give us a call for a temperature read- 
ing of the times; photographic prints and 3M 
Scanamurals from... 


335-7721 


792 is lea ee iust MIN CE 


909 Hennepin Ave., Mpls. 


A Corporation 
Selects 
an Architect 


Dennis Walsh, AIA, is president of the 
Minneapolis firm, Ellerbe Associates. 


Saul Smiley, AIA, is a principal in the 
Minneapolis firm, Smiley Glotter As- 
sociates. 
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Selecting the right architect for a construction program is a key decision. For 
a period of time, months and sometimes years—the architect effectively becomes 
a partner in the organization. How well and how long will the facility serve its 
intended purpose? Will it be responsive to the needs of its users and the com- 
munity? What will it say about the company's image? The architect will affect 
the answer to these questions extensively. 


Investing in a new facility is unlike purchasing a commodity. At the outset only 
perceived need and a few ideas exist to define the scope of the project. The initial 
ideas become the basis for the architectural program, the conceptual design and 
ultimately the working drawings and specifications from which the new facility 
will be constructed. 


We have asked several architects questions revolving around the key issues of 
architectural selection. 


James P. Cramer: To start the discussion, let me ask what you feel some of the 
critical considerations are that need to be made by a corporation when selecting 
an architect. 


Saul Smiley: First, I think it’s important that a corporation look inside itself, 
identify its needs and how they relate to the overall goals and objectives of the 
corporation. 


Bernard Jacob: It’s also a good idea for a corporation to appoint as soon as 
possible a building committee charged with the responsibility of seeing the project 
through and with the authority to make the necessary decisions along the way. 


Lloyd Bergquist: Yes, I also think that its important for the corporation or the 
building committee to articulate budgets and the anticipated completion schedule 
very early. 


James Cramer: You have all participated in interviews conducted by building 
committees or designated groups. Do you think there is a selection process that 
works best? 


Edward F. Baker, AIA, is president of 
the Minneapolis firm, Baker Associ- 
ates, Inc. 


St. Paul firm, Winsor/Faricy Archi- 
tects. 
————— 


Dick Faricy, AIA, is a principal in the 


Saul Smiley: The perfect selection process probably doesn't exist. A number of 
states, counties and firms that procure services frequently have established de- 
signer selection procedures that have been tested and refined. For the most part, 
they seem to work quite well. 


Dick Faricy: The selection process should consider the total architectural team. 
Who are they? Who are the specific individuals and what talents and abilities do 
they bring to the team? The selection process should pin-point the talents and 
resources of an architectural firm and how they relate to the goals and principies 
of the client. Demonstrated responsibility and leadership in energy considerations, 
budget controls and time schedules are extraordinarily important aspects of any 
project. 


Dennis Walsh: There is a good deal of variety in architectural firms. Most have 
categorical strengths and weaknesses. The critical considerations to be made by 
a corporation are usually unique to the corporation and thus the corporation will 
want to be sure that the architectural firm has an understanding of the project and 
an ability to meet the budgetary and schedule requirements. This last consideration 
will, to a great extent, be based on the firm's personnel and its current and 
projected work load. I also like to recommend that for large and small projects 
alike the clients get out and visit the architectural firms, get a face to face picture 
of what the firm is like from the inside. 


James Cramer: Our office has helped a number of corporations develop a designer 
selection process that is suited to the special nature of the corporation and facilitates 
a comprehensive selection procedure which includes invitations, evaluation, rank- 
ing, and negotiation of the architect's compensation. 


Edward F. Baker: I think it's essentially important that the client knows what 
to expect in terms of scheduling, budget and design. Clients want attractive 
structures by an architect who can offer the savvy and understanding which comes 
from knowing the local community. 


James P. Cramer: An issue we talk about frequently is how our regional architects 
compare with national architectural firms. There are a number of projects underway 
in this area now being undertaken by large out-of-state firms. Why do clients 
make a decision to hire a firm from another part of the country? 
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A block of building beauty 


How today's most practical buildings can be beautiful too. 


Of the world's most admired buildings, 
most were constructed of masonry block. 
Today's masonry adds still more attrac- 
tions to what has always been the ideal 
building material ... contemporary tex- 
tures, colors and patterns. 

With masonry, the opportunities for 
uniqueness of structure are unlimited. 
And,at the same time, masonry is the most 
practical of materials. Think of the qual- 
ities demanded by perceptive builders, 
business and owners: 

Energy conservation. Masonry is such 
an efficient insulator it offers outstanding 
fuel economy for heating and cooling. 


Structural soundness. Masonry is 
highly resistant to wind and weather, heat 
and cold. 

Safety. Masonry is fireproof. 

Economy and speed of construction. 
The masonry block system provides inte- 
gral load bearing capacity. It's so simple 
and efficient. No other material allows 
such quick construction from delivery to 
completion. 

Permanence. The most lasting structures 
known to man are built of masonry. ‘Try to 
think of another building material that 
combines all the elegance, efficiency and 
economy of masonry. Youll come to the 


block. 


ANCHOR BLOCK CO. 


We've built a reputation on masonry 


ANCHOR BLOCK COMPANY. A DIVISION OF ANCHOR INDUSTRIES e PO. BOX 43360, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55164 e (6121 777-8321 


Edward Baker: Right now five of the largest projects underway in the Twin 
Cities have out-of-town architectural firms guiding them. It appears to be far 
easier to find an architect from other areas and not to see the talents of our own 
local architectural community. From my own point of view, it indicates pa- 
rochialism to only consider national firms who are recognized for the work they 
have done in the past. It's interesting to me that some of our regional firms are 
now being recognized and hired in other parts of the country and yet some of 
these firms’ best buildings cannot be found within this state. 


Dennis Walsh: Our business in 85% national. We go after a lot of large projects 
nationally. Because of the large scale, local firms are sometimes not considered. 
The weight of the firm in terms of its size and resources is often a key factor. 
And rightfully so. 


Lloyd Bergquist: | must say, however, that I am very encouraged by the number 
of local corporations that are retaining local architects to provide them with 
professional services. In many outstanding instances, this is resulting in some of 
the best architecture in Minnesota, much of which is receiving or has received 
national attention. For example, Minnesota architects have been selected for 
projects such as the Minnesota Opera Company, The H. B. Fuller Company 
International Headquarters, Gelco Corporation’s Headquarters, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Corporation's Headquarters, Western States Life Headquar- 
ters, Minnesota Mutual Insurance Headquarters, the St. Paul Companies Life 
Insurance Headquarters, Economics Laboratories and so on. There does seem to 
be an increasing awareness of the talents available locally and also an increasing 
desire to support this talent. So, from that point of view I feel that the situation | 
is improving a great deal. 


Lloyd Bergquist, AIA, is a principal Bernard Jacob: lt's gratifying also to see the national media, particularly the 


in the St. Paul firm, BWBR Architects. professional press focus so much attention on local architectural firms. And these 
He is also President of the MSAIA for architectural magazines are voracious in their appetite for regional architectural 
1980. fieWS, a 2. | 
James Cramer: | think it's particularly gratifying also that out of 13 national | 
James Cramer is the executive director awards to be distributed in June at the AIA National Convention in Cincinnati, | 
of the Minnesota Society American In- two will go to Minnesota firms. One to Winsor/Faricy Architects of Saint Paul 
stitute of Architects. with Stahl/Bennett, Inc. for their work on the Landmark Center in Saint Paul, the | 
——————— other to Hammel, Green and Abrahamson of Saint Paul for their Colonial Church 
in Edina. 
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GO ALL THE WAY 
WITH sansPhat 
 SQMSPRAY ^ 


The elegant and enduring 
natural stone lE 
panel material ES. 
that cames 
| à IO year 
warranty. 


Regular Monterey Sand 


Large & Jumbo Northern § A Sc 
White on Plywood [am Der Ree Sa 


OR JUST PART OF THE WAY! 


Any way you choose to go you can. Saw it! Nail it! Seal it! 


Sanspray is an engineered panel consisting of natural stone 
chips adhered to Exterior grade APA plywood with pure 
epoxy resin. In addition, other panel materials such as FRC 
(Fiber reinforced cement) are available. Sanspray has the 
lasting beauty of natural stone, the strength of epoxy, 
and the ease of transport and installation of plywood. 


AVAILABLE IN 
TEN DISTINCTIVE 
COLORS AND FOUR 
AGGREGATE SIZES 

EPOXY IN PANELS UP 
EXTERIOR TO 18" LONG 
APA PLYWOOD IN 5' WIDTHS. 


Large Monterey Sand 
on Plywood 


Distributed and Stocked by 


/ m e zi 
Be PECI) t || € 635 North Prior Avenue e St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 
* E j " @ Phone: Interstate (800) 328-1436 Intrastate (612) 646-1387 


atching Design. You're familiar 
ith Endicott's quality face brick. 
ow you can match your face 

ick with a 12” smooth tile paver. 


ghtweight, Yet Durable. Another 
ature of Endicott's new paver is 
at it is only 2" thick. Costs are 
hved through easy handling and 
acement. 


ze and Shapes. Tile pavers are 
ailable in 4" x 8" and 8" x 8". 
atching trim pieces and bases 
so available. 


atches facing brick. 


Low Life-Cycle Costs. The smooth 
unglazed surface provides a 
minimum of maintenance, yet a 
lifetime of wear. 


Indoor or Outdoor. This quality 
product allows you to use the same 
floor covering inside or out. 


Look for Yourself. Kate-Lo will be 
glad to furnish you a list of local 
projects using Endicott's new tile so 
you can see for yourself. View 
these pavers at any Kate-Lo show 


room or call for specific information. 


Pictured Above 

Cobblestone Court, located £r- =Œ 
Burnsville at 35W & Count ais RRd. 42. 
Interior design by General CO Y * ice 
Products Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE and SHC w—NVROOM 
6750 W. Broadway, Brooklyre | ark, MN 


Phone: (612) 535-5355 


SOUTH SHOWROOM 
1145 Cliff Road, Burnsville, 
Phone: (612) 890-4324 


WEST SHOWROOM 
1250 E. Wayzata Blvd., Way zer fa, MN 


Phone: (612) 473-0264 


MINNESOTA WATS: 800-4 <£ => 
NATIONAL WATS: 800-3265 


INA IN 


—3003 
—3026 


TX VAX 1 
Tiles from around the «world. | 


SUN OIL CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS * Radnor, PA * Architect—John Carl Warnecke & Associates 


Anyway you look at it, 
wie: ha looks better: 


Inside or out, your building will look better with SuperSky. 


You design the skylight and SuperSky engineers it and builds it 
to your specifications. 


When skylights figure in your plans, see the people at Snow-Larson. 
Because they know building materials, inside and out. 


So for a closer look at SuperSky and a wide variety of other quality 
building materials, call Snow-Larson today. 


SNOW-LARSON, INC. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Snow-Larson, Inc., 1221 N. 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, MN 55405 
Minnesota Toll Free 800/742-0674 
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Entrance 


1055 N. FIFTH ST. 
MPLS. 
612/ 338:5877 


WARREN SHADE 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND 
DISTRIBUTORS 


**IDEAL PORCH SHADES 
**MAYFAIR SHADES 
**WOOD FOLDING DOORS 
**LEVELOR REVIERA BLINDS 
**LOUVER DRAPE VERTICALS 
**ONE INCH WOOD BLINDS 
“INSULATING SHADES 


Warren Shade Company 


2905 East Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, MN 55413 
612/331-5939 
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HE ROOF 
E TOTAL ENVELOPE 


St. Mary's College C. F. Murphy Associates, Architects 


ANS 
ase MS AG 


Johnson Hotyedt DiNisco & Associates, Ine., Architects 


bs Andover Academy 


Robinson Middle School Stull Associates, Architects 


The most highly insulated light transmitting material 


finnesota, Dakota, 
North West Wisconsin — Kalwall Corporation, 1111 Candia Road, Manchester, NH 0310 
603-627-386 


W.L. Hall Co., Inc. 


neanolis. Minnesota 
— PM 2 ^» ca mp7 _ n0 «Gas 


saving energy for 25 year 


OFFICE 
FURNISHINGS 


INTERIOR 
DESIGN 
SERVICE 


OPEN PLAN SYSTEMS 
SPACE PLANNING 
ALL STEEL AND 
MOST MAJOR LINES 


6210 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55416 
(612) 544-3311 


e Business Furniture Incorporated 


INext lime You Design 
An Amusement Park...Call Us 


"'ROJECT: 

/alleyfair 

Ine Valleyfair Drive 
»hakopee, MN 55379 


\RCHITECT/ 
"ONTRACTOR: 


tauenhorst Corporation 
'900 Xerxes Ave. So. 
Minneapolis, MN 55430 


JESIGN CONSULTANT: 


Jonald Rosser & 
Associates 

1124 Washington Road 
Zast Point, GA 30344 


MILLWORK: 
Shaw Lumber Company 
Millwork Division 

17 Como Avenue 

>t. Paul, MN 55103 
)12-488-2525 


When you think of quality 
millwork by Shaw Lumber you 
probably think of homes, 
apartments, churches, banks 
and restaurants. Rightly so. 

But when you design an 
amusement park and need 
extraordinary millwork to 
create a charming turn-of-the- 
century atmosphere, call Shaws 

Much of our expertise 
and pride rests with our millworl 
craftsmanship as exemplified 


A $14 million addition and extensive remodeling for Methodist 
Hospital, St. Louis Park, upgrades patient rooms and special care 
facilities for medical-surgical, cancer and coronary patients and 
converts a former nurse dormitory to offices and classrooms. Ellerbe 
Architects Inc., architects. M.A. Mortenson Company, general 
contractor. Rueben Johnson Company, lath and plaster contractor. 


Full thickness %” plaster on metal lath is used 
throughout the addition and remodeled areas of 
Methodist Hospital. Lath and plaster was specified 
because of the owners good past experience, 
reinforced by favorable life-cycle costs compared with 
other materials. 


Durable lath and plaster stands up to supply cart and 
stretcher cart traffic. It's easy to maintain. Its density 
assures sound isolation for patient and examining 
rooms. And for remodeling, it's an easy material to 
patch in. 


Lath and plaster. For health care facilities, the obvious 
choice. 


For interesting facts on this 
project, and design data on 
full thickness lath and 

plaster, just call the answer 
man, Clint Fladland or Don 
Best, 645-0208. MINNESOTA LATHING & 
PLASTERING BUREAU 
795 Raymond Avenue 


PINBARS AND OVERLAYS 


are tools of the trade for the profes- 
sional drafting tean 


miniMAX  REPROGHAPHIC TECHNI- 
CIANS are part of the team. Composit- 
ing overlays. Photographicolly repeating 
base information without  redrafting. 
Drafting time is compressed. Redrafting 
cost is eliminated. 


miniMAX in MINNESOTA is ROGERS 
REPROGRAPHICS. 


For information, call 612-377-4870. 


ROGERS 


reprographics 


2323 Wayzata Blvd., Mpls. 55405 


Spay Bink )ros. 


& COMPANY 


We specialize in: 


TERRAZZO 
TERRAZZO REFINISHING 


CERAMIC TILE 
QUARRY TILE 


EPOXY AGGREGATE WALLS 
EXPOSED AGGREGATE 


SPECIAL FLOORINGS 


GYM FLOORS 


CEMENT GRINDING 


Over 50 years experience 


Seay Bink )ros. 


& COMPANY 


zakt i A n 


At Photographic Specialties, we believe a wall ought to do more 
than keep the ceiling from touching the floor. 


It should brighten. Enlighten. beautiful colors that are resistant 
Relax. Or excite you. to fading. And we can make 

It should make a room seem them from virtually any photograph. 
larger. Or smaller and more COZy. So why just sit there staring 

All it needs is a wall-size at a blank wall? Call us at (612) 

Cibachrome print or transparency 332-6303. Or write Photographic 
from Photographic Specialties. Specialties, 225 Border Avenue 

Our Cibachromes offer rich, North, Minneapolis, MN 55405. 
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Loach: Get up, lay down, drink this, 
swallow that . . . marvelous, isn't it? 


Ash (smiling) The well-nigh inex- 
plicable rituals of our confinement, 
friend. 


Loach: And what have they done? 

Time slipping away. all they can think 

to do is bang me knees with little ham- P 

mers and come round half a dozen § 2 
times a day for a sample of my blood. 1 
It's not t heir time, is it? It's mine. And 
time's money, | don't care what you ERI. n 
say. An y more doctors come round me | | 
for blood, I shall turn round and ask č Ẹ ug 
them straight what they're doing with 
the blee«ling stuff? 


Ash: They're students practicing. 


Loach: | shall say: What you doing 
with it, drinking it. are you? 


The Na tional Health 
Peter Nichols 


Photo graphy: Shin Koyama 


Mayo Clinic, Rochester 
Architect: Ellerbe Associates 
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Architecture and Health Care 
Bruce N. Wright 


s the 1970s hi slipped 

away, bringing in the 1980s, 

there is a feeling of helpless- 
ness in the health care industry not 
unlike that experienced by the char- 
acter Loach. With the onslaught of life 
safety codes, Certificates of Need, 
government regulation of health care 
costs, malpractice suits, rapidly inflat- 
ing construction costs, and general 
economic chaos, architects and health 
care administrators alike may be won- 
dering what "they" are doing with 
their blood. With the Federal govern- 
ment tending toward greater restric- 
tions and stronger controls, an archi- 
tect attempting to practice his trade in 
the health care field can get very frus- 
trated. 
*'Subway" lobby/reception space, Mayo Clinic 


The 70s have been labeled the ''Me 
Decade." With an increasing interest 
in self rather than community, a mul- 
titude of people became fascinated by 
health foods, sports, and self-improve- 
ment fads. With that came greater 
awareness of the body's health and 
inevitably, a questioning of the costs 
and procedures involved. Major changes 
in health-care procedures have come 
about as a result of this questioning 
and subsequently, changes in the de- 
sign of facilities. Legislation in the 
70s by Congress, funding the starting 
or maintaining of Health Maintenance 
Organizations (HMOs) has had its im- 
pact on health care design. And of 
course the state of the economy has 
taken its toll on design as well. 
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A recent article in the Saturday Review 
(Feb. 16, 1980) by Dr. George Silver 
predicted national health care pro- 
grams for the '80s that could well 
change the look and configuration of 
health care facilities. "Primary care 
will be in a team process, with family 
doctors and nurse practitioners or med- 
ical assistants liberally distributed in 
small clusters throughout the neigh- 
borhoods of communities for easy ac- 
cess by patients. The team will be part 
of groups, which in turn will be part 
of hospital units serving designated 
populations. Very complicated, deli- 
cate, and expensive hospital proce- 
dures will be restricted to a few re- 
gional hospitals, and effective transport 
and emergency vehicles will tie this 
network of care together." writes Dr. 
Silver. 


The size of health care facilities will 
change as well as the design. In most 
cases, the facilities will become smaller. 
Compared to the massive, post- World 
War II hospital expansion, the '70s 


Cafe, Hennepin County Medical Center, Smiley Glotter Associates and Thorsen and Thorshov 


have seen the cutting back of the num- 
ber of beds (always the basis of mea- 
sure) in the aftermath of an economic 
war. 


In a March 6 broadcast of National 
Public Radio's "All Things Consid- 
ered,” it was predicted that S800 mil- 
lion savings in health care costs could 
be affected by bed reductions. **Too 
often hospital beds are being filled by 
patients that may just as well be 
home,” the reporter said. What hap 
pens to the empty beds? In many cases, 
they are being converted into special- 
ized use rooms. These include radiol- 
Ogy. intensive-care and coronary-care 
units, or out-patient ambulatory-care 
units. 


This procedure points up the increasing 
amount of design work done in re- 
modeling and modification to exisung 
facilities. Among the major develop- 
ments to come out of this trend has 
been the evolving of hospital interior 
designers, environmental pathologists 
and the study of psychosomatic and 


psychological responses to hospital en- 
vironments. 


Bob Dylan wrote, *‘The times, they 
are a-changin',"' and it is not too much 
to expect that the future decades will 
bring as many significant and sweeping 
changes than the past has. When it 
does, we may concur with Peter Ni- 
chols in The National Health when 
he writes, "We're removing the beds 
as they fall vacant because, I’m glad 
to be able to tell you, the whole ward 
block is in for a very extensive face- 
lift. Which I am sure you will agree 
is long overdue. The walls will be 
washable avocado pear, the curtains 
and counterpanes in Cotswold Stone. 
High level louvres on the windows. 
King's Fund Beds with Slimline mat- 
tresses. Into the jet-age with one big 


jump!" A 


Bruce Wright is an architect emploved 
by the firm of Rafferty, Rafferty & 
Mikutowski, St. Paul. He is a member 
of the Architecture Minnesota com- 


mittee. 
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Emergency Room Lobby St. Joseph's Hospital, Saint Paul Hammel Green & Abrahamson 
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any issues face hospital lead- 

ership when questions are raised 

about facilities expansion and 
replacement. Obviously, the construc- 
tion must be economical and within the 
‘hospital’s means. In addition, it must 
be highly functional. Very recently, 
questions of energy or utility costs 
have become extremely important. 
Along with resolving these complex 
issues, the new or expanded hospital 
must also play a part in the larger, 
areawide plan of providing health ser- 
Vices in the community. 


Against the background of these chal- 
lenges it is very encouraging to the 
design profession that those responsi- 
ble for establishing hospital policy 
have come to feel that buildings which 
are functional, completely efficient, 
and economically built are still lacking 
something. There is a growing aware- 
ness that the hospital must be a place 
people are proud of, with a comfort- 
able, livable environment. People need 
to feel that the hospital is not only safe 
and functional, but also warm and 
comforting. 


It is well known that the hospital en- 
vironment can pose real health hazards 
for both patients and staff. These haz- 
ards can threaten the staff who are di- 
rectly employed in patient care (such 
as nursing and in the diagnostic de- 
partments) as well as those who work 
in the ancillary departments (house- 
keeping, laboratory, bookkeeping, and 
others). Additionally, of course, the 
hospital environment can even become 
threatening to the health of visitors and 
the general public. These health haz- 
ards can be not only physical or chem- 
ical in nature, but also psychological 
or psychosomatic. 


The recently developing subspecialty 
of environmental pathology, particu- 
larly in the state of Minnesota, has 
learned a great deal about the hospital 
environment. Environmental pathol- 
ogy has its origin in the study of human 


Vincent Garry 
Patrick T. Higgins 
with Susan O’Loughlin 


disease, which is pathology. It is an 
extension and a specialization of pa- 
thology which looks at and identifies 
occupational and environmental-based 
disease. The most frequently utilized 
methodology is the clinical laboratory 
approach. Dr. Vincent F. Garry, Di- 
rector of Environmental Pathology with 
the Minnesota Department of Health 
and University of Minnesota said, 
“The environmental causes of these 
problems can be anything ranging from 
a chemical in an area to the stresses in 
the environment, whether it be the na- 
ture of lighting in a room or the kind 
of air filtration in a space. . . . These 
are all the kinds of things that can be 
contributory to not only organic dis- 
ease but psychosomatic disease." 


One hospital activity that poses a sig- 
nificant health hazard is the use of gas 
sterilization. Ethylene oxide, the most 
commonly used gas for this purpose, 
is a documented, well-known mutagen 
capable of producing genetic damage. 
Recent studies seem to show beyond 
question that exposure to ethylene ox- 
ide can produce serious genetic dam- 
age in both animals and humans; the 
animal studies indicate that it can also 
produce tumors. The first problem in- 
volving the use of the gas relates to its 
actual release into a space at the end 
of the sterilization process. At this 
point, the gas is generally drained into 
some sort of trap. Frequently, the eth- 
ylene oxide is released into the atmos- 
phere in these ways, where it can po- 
tentially harm those who work with the 
sterilizer. The engineering systems of 
the building must eliminate or mini- 
mize this problem through appropriate 
ventilation and adequate drainage. 


The second part of the problem relates 


to the operational practices of the staff 


in the area. A common occurrence is 
that articles or packages of articles are 
put into use shortly after sterilization 
with ethylene oxide. However, these 
packs of articles should first be prop- 
erly aerated; unless this is accom- 


afety And Humanity 
Inside The Hospital 


plished, individuals are again exposed 
to the gas. In the past it may have been 
possible simply to keep the door to a 
room closed and the windows open and 
expect Mother Nature to properly ex- 
haust the space. In modern buildings, 
however, consideration must be given 
to the proper ventilation and drainage 
from these sensitive areas. 


Other sections of the hospital which 
frequently expose staff members to the 
health hazards of inadequate ventila- 
tion are areas where various solvents 
are utilized. For instance, in a histo- 
pathology lab a great number of sol- 
vents, particularly formaldehyde, can 
produce degrees of intoxication, con- 
tact sensitivities, or headaches and 
nausea through frequent exposure. 
These areas must also be appropriately 
ventilated, and the systems employed 
in the building should be adaptable 
when these areas are expanded or 
moved. 


An additional health-related problem 
which is on the increase is the appro- 
priate storage and disposal of nuclear 
materials, such as the radioactive iso- 
topes. A safe area must be set aside 
and appropriately equipped, so that the 
quantity of materials generated can be 
stored for a period of months, depend- 
ing on their half-life, which allows 
them to break down and become rel- 
atively harmless. Obviously, the method 
of disposing of these materials has to 
be known at the time of design so that 
appropriate provisions can be made. 


Another extremely routine aspect of 
hospital operations which is often haz- 
ardous to the health of the staff, pa- 
tients, and visitors is the disposal of 
trash and removal of soiled linen. 
Again, Dr. Garry: *‘Most of us in the 
hospital world have been exposed to 
so much of that junk that we usually 
tend to be resistant, but when you are 
talking about things like infectious 
hepatitis or some sort of viral disease, 


Mount Sinai Hospital— After T ) 
r Mount Sinai Hospital—Before Smiley Glotter Associates then knowing how to handle those 


materials becomes a real problem.” In 
the design of a facility, not enough 
thought is given to these hospital func- 
tions. Adequate space to hold soiled 
linen and trash, and then adequate pro- 
visions to physically remove this ma- 
terial to an appropriate collection point, 
are important requirements. All of 
these spaces must be served by a me- 
chanical ventilating system designed 
to ensure that the contaminants will not 
be airborne into adjoining areas. 


Special attention needs to be given to 
all the areas in the hospital where pa- 
tients who are unusually susceptible to 
infectious disease are housed or treated. 
Patients who have recieved renal trans- 
plants, patients who are on chemo- 
therapy, and burn patients, to name a 
few, are especially susceptible. The 
space planning in these areas, and par- 
ticularly the ventilating systems, must 
be such that these patients can be ef- 
fectively isolated and protected. 
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Hospital design professionals are aware 
of all of the above-mentioned health 
problems in the hospital environment. 
One problem that may be harder to deal 
with is the use of new materials in hos- 
pital construction. When untested ma- 
terials and assemblies are put in a 
closed hospital environment, they can 
combine in unanticipated ways. For 
instance, a number of glues currently 
on the market include isocyanates, 
which can cause allergenic problems. 
Many of the new wall surfacing and 
ceiling surfacing materials have been 
known to give off formaldehyde, and 
some preservatives and fire retardants 
have been found to be mutagenic. The 
building designers must take on the 
responsibility of studying the new 
products specified for the hospital and 
must ascertain that when used in the 
closed environment, and in combina- 
tion, they will not contribute to the 
health hazards already present. 


Another important aspect in any con- 
sideration of the hospital's environ- 
ment is the human reaction. How do 
you humanize the hospital environ- 
ment? 


First of all, it may be simpler to say 
what the humane hospital environment 
is not. A *'bad" hospital building can- 
not be made comfortable with mere 
surface decorations and picture selec- 
tion. A successful human environment 
or interior requires a much different 
approach. 
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Achieving a truly humanistic, com- 
fortable environment requires a com- 
mitment from the hospital administra- 
tion and leadership. They must 
understand that this is not at all incom- 
patible with the requirements of hos- 
pital function or economy and, if 
properly understood, need not be 
compromised for them. A strictly func- 
tional approach can provide a safe en- 
vironment, but it excludes many other 
requirements of the people who live 
and work in the hospital, and often 
produces a stern and monotonous fa- 
cility. The hospital must give off an 
aura of sympathy and concern for peo- 
ple. The building designers, at the di- 
rection of the hospital leadership, must 
provide for the human needs of every- 
one who will use or come in contact 
with the facility. 


The first of these needs is a sense of 
scale and orientation. Whether the fa- 
cility is very large or very modest, 
there is a danger that it will be sensed 
as an impersonal institution and that 
the individual person will be lost 
within it. These feelings can be over- 


come by the provision for appropri- 
ately sized and interrelated spaces and 
circulation elements. Areas at the el- 
evator lobbies, for instance, can pro- 
vide visitors with a place to sit and wait 
for a moment or simply to collect their 
thoughts. For purposes of orientation, 
a strong physical element, such as a 
central courtyard or even a central se- 
ries of elevator lobbies or reception 
spaces on each floor, has been used 
successfully to give both outsiders and 
the staff a sense of direction within a 
complex. 


Another extremely important need is 
contact with the outside world. The 
medical staff who work within the fa- 
cility all day long, as well as the pa- 
tients and the visitors, require a link 
with nature during the period of time 
they are in the facility. Frequently, we 
find an absence of windows in hospital 
corridors, and very few rooms (other 
than the patient rooms, which legally 
must have have a window) provide a 
view or an opportunity for people to 
come in contact with the exterior. Sur- 
gical departments or labor and delivery 


Corridor, United Children's Hospital 
Ellerbe Associates 

Interiors: Winsor Faricy 

Graphics: Wet Paint Company 


departments are good examples, since 
many staff members and patients spend 
extended periods of time in these areas 
and can lose contact with the world 
outside the hospital. 


Another often overlooked human need 


of the hospital environment is that of 


providing small, comfortable rooms 
where people can relax. Whenever 
possible, there must be an adequate 
provision for visitors to get away from 
the area of the sick patient in order to 
sit for a moment with a cup of coffee, 
a magazine, or some other diversion. 
The patient and the visitor should have 
access to a lounge or solarium where 
they can talk or rest outside the pa- 
tient's bedroom, a room which is often 
intimidating for many people. Equally 
important is the need for the medical 
and nursing staffs to have a place 
where they can escape from the inher- 
ent pressures of their responsibilities. 
This need applies to the employees in 
the ancillary areas such as laundry and 
dietary, as well as to the highly skilled 
professionals in critical care patient 
areas. 


Hospitals are most often regarded as 
institutions and, as such, are perceived 
as threatening to most people. The 
odors, lighting, security hardware, and 
the noise are all detrimental to the 
human needs of those in the hospital. 
Appropriate alternatives to many of 
these systems have been tested, and 
hospitals are beginning to demonstrate 
the concern of administration and the 
design professions. For instance, at 
times many parts of hospitals can have 
quite unpleasant odors. Appropriate 
ventilation systems must be provided 
in these areas to eliminate these intim- 
idating smells. Other areas of the hos- 
pital can be extremely noisy, resulting 
from the hard surfaces on the walls and 
floors, the paging systems, the use of 
many carts and wheeled appliances, 
and the large numbers of people pres- 
ent. Materials which absorb sound, in- 
cluding recently developed ceiling as- 
semblies and carpeting (where 
appropriate), can be extremely helpful 
in providing a quiet environment. 


Providing a hospital environment which 
is both safe and humane is a great chal- 


Examination room 
United Children's Hospital 
Ellerbe Associates 


lenge. It requires a commitment from 
the hospital itself, as well as from un- 
derstanding design professionals. Dr. 
Garry said, ‘‘Historic tradition and 
common sense tell us that the hospital 
must be the kind of place that provides 
optimum surroundings for people. It 
is very hard in a hospital setting to 
provide that kind of atmosphere and 
at the same time have all the mechan- 
ical devices, equipment, and other as- 
pects that are necessary for the care 
and treatment of the patient. Whoever 
comes up with an appropriate design 
for this deserves a prize." Hospital 
design has been a highly technical ac- 
tivity in the past, but the requirements 
for safe and humane environments 
must not be overlooked. 4 


Mr. Higgins, AIA, is an architect/con- 
sultant with Hamilton Associates, a 
Minneapolis based hospital consulting 


firm. Ms. O'Loughlin is an editor for 


the firm. Vincent F. Garry, M.D., is 
an environmental pathologist with the 
Minnesota Department of Health and 
University of Minnesota. 
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our years ago, Hennepin County 
" Medical Center (HCMC) moved 
into a new building spanning 
two city blocks on Park Avenue near 
the heart of downtown Minneapolis. 
The modern, complex structure con- 
trasts sharply with the cramped, dete- 
riorating building two blocks away on 
Portland Avenue from which the hos- 
pital had served the community since 
the late 1890s. 


Although the need for a new building 


Hennepin County Medical Center: A joint venture of Smiley Glotter Associates and Thorsen and Thorshov 


ennepin County Medical Center: 
Four Years Later 
Charles Richards 


Joel Glotter 
Thomas Mattison 


had long been apparent, it was obvious 
by the 1960s that the hospital's very 
future depended on it. Thus began a 
planning program which eventually in- 
cluded a directive from the Metropol- 
itan Health Board (MHB) shaping not 
only the future of the County hospital 
but of nearby Metropolitan Medical 
Center (MMC) as well. 


Both hospitals, one public and one pri- 
vate, had been planning independently 
for new facilities; but the MHB—the 


health-care planning arm of the Met- 
ropolitan Council—would approve new 
construction only if the two hospitals 
agreed to a program of shared facilities 
and services, including a physical join- 
ing of the two institutions. The MHB 
was concerned with holding the line 
on increasing hospital costs and saw 
the proposed cooperative effort as one 
way to provide continued high quality 
care and services to the community 
without early duplication of certain 
equipment and services. 


Through an architect-sponsored char- 
ette—an intensive seven-day planning 
session involving medical, administra- 
tive, and nursing representatives along 
with architects—the two hospitals 
overcame their initial lack of enthusi- 
asm for the proposal. In a week's time, 


approximately one million square feet 
of space. Just as important, however, 


the group set the tone for a spirit of 


cooperation that continues to influence 
the relationship between the two insti- 


they hammered out the rough plans for 


tutions. Four years later, what began 
as an experiment has become a suc- 
cessfully functioning reality. 


In its new location, with approximately 
500,000 usable square feet, HCMC 
continues its role as the County's pri- 
mary provider of health care to the in- 
digent. In addition, extensive emer- 
gency, inpatient, and outpatient 


programs are available for persons of 


every social and economic stratum in 
the community. The hospital also en- 


Photography: U.S. Steel 


joys a national reputation as a presti- 
gious teaching hospital. 


A primary goal of the building design 
was to enable HCMC to respond quickly 
and easily to growing or changing 
health-care needs in the community or 
to changing methods of health-care 
delivery. To achieve this degree of 
flexibility, three concepts were of pri- 
mary importance. 


"al 


The cytoid—4A  megastructural 
element whose name derives from 
its bio-medical overtones. (Cy- 
tology is a branch of biology deal- 
ing with cell formation. In this 
connection, cytoids are consid- 
ered units of growth.) Each cytoid 
is a 75 foot square with a 15-foot 
square tower at each of its four 
corners. All columns, stairs, and 
mechanical equipment are located 
within the towers, leaving the re- 
mainder of the cytoid with large 
open spans of architecturally 
manipulable space. 


Co/Struc—4A modular exchange 
system of drawers, shelves. lock- 
ers and small frames, was selected 
in place of much of the fixed case- 
work traditionally found in hos- 
pitals. Flexibility is found also in 
this basic system of material 
transport and storage. This system 
is used extensively throughout 
HCMC. It is used in the patient 
rooms, clinic examination rooms, 
and most storage areas, as well 
as throughout the clinical labo- 
ratory. This later application was 
chosen after thoroughly testing 
the product to insure stability for 
the many delicate operations in 
the laboratory. The flexibility al- 
lows for a variety of working 
heights depending on the task to 
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Interstitial space—An extra floor 
between each occupied floor con- 
taining hospital's mechanical and 
electrical delivery systems. Each 
interstitial space is approximately 
seven and a half feet high. per- 
mitting easy service employee 
walk-through. The spaces are also 
accessible from the tower stairs 
Equipment can be raised into the 
space simply by removing the 
suspended ceiling below it. 


be performed at the bench. Ease 
of change in this rapidly advanc- 
ing area was of prime importance. 
The entire food system was de- 
signed around the Co/Struc locker 
since it was the container of 
choice for the transport of mate- 
rials. Transport throughout the 
complex is accomplished by 
transferring the lockers to special 
yokes on an endless monorail sys- 
tem. Destination dials program 
the yoke to move horizontally, 
call a material transport elevator. 
move vertically in the elevator 
and finally discharge at the ap- 
propriate floor. What seemed like 
special containers at first have 
now become the everyday way of 
material handling and storage. 


These and other systems were chosen 
to afford the greatest flexibility in 
changing spatial arrangements within 
the open areas or remodeling sections 
of the building when necessary. The 
horizontal space layout of the cytoids 
allows a direct relationship of inpa- 
tient, outpatient, and medical service 
office areas. For example, the majority 
of internal medicine patient beds, the 
medicine outpatient clinic, and the de- 
partment of internal medicine offices 
are all on level four of the building. 
This allows for easy access on the part 
of staff who must move from inpatient 
to outpatient to office activities 
throughout the day. 


The sameness of the cytoid structure 
has caused difficulties to visitors and 
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patients in terms of spatial orientation. 
Those unfamiliar with the layout often 
need assistance getting around the 
building. The original directional sign 
system was inadequate to the task, and 
redesign has been undertaken. 


The horizontal design also necessitated 
multiple fire exits to fulfill building 
code requirements. Necessary security 
surveillance for these multiple exits 
was provided by installation of addi- 
tional electronic hardware. 


Modern construction materials chosen 
primarily for their efficiency and func- 
tional properties sometimes perform at 
the expense of the **human"' spaces in 
the hospital. Some of these spaces have 
been decorated to provide a warmer, 


friendlier atmosphere for friends and 
relatives of patients in the critical care 
areas of the hospital. 


As expected, the hospital's capability 
to respond to change was tested rather 
early, and two major remodeling pro- 
jects were undertaken within the first 
three years of operation. The Burn Unit 
was remodeled to accommodate new 
concepts in the treatment of burn vic- 
tims, and the dentistry department was 
remodeled to accommodate new equip- 
ment and facilitate changes in the prac- 
tice of dentistry. These projects were 
successfully completed without any in- 
terruption in clinic activity in areas 
above, below, or adjacent to the areas 
being remodeled. There was no incon- 
venience to patients and no reduction 
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in patient scheduling as a result of the 
remodeling projects. 


Also, during this period the interstitial 
space facilitated installation of com- 
puter hardware and associated CRTs. 
The ease of wiring hardware connec- 
tions between CRTs and the central 
computer accelerated the installation 
process. 


The interstitial spaces have allowed for 
improved maintenance access to the 
mechanical and electrical systems. At 
seven and a half feet high and outfitted 
with catwalks, they enable personnel 
to reach most areas unhindered. Fur- 
ther improvement could be made, 
however, by replacing the present cat- 
walks with lightweight concrete deck- 


ing which would give complete access 
to every square foot of the service lev- 
els. This approach was rejected in the 
original plans because it is consider- 
ably more expensive than the present 
system of catwalks. 


An anticipated problem before occu- 
pancy was that heavy traffic in the 
neighborhood would create unaccept- 
able noise levels within the building, 
a concern that failed to materialize. 


The hospital was designed and con- 
struction completed before the energy 
crisis arose. As a result, the hospital 
is not as energy efficient as it needs to 
be. Planning to adjust the energy de- 
livery systems for greater efficiency is 


Laminar Flow Operating Room, Metropolitan Medical Center Horty, Elving & Associates 
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currently underway; implementation is 
planned for the early 1980s. 


Requests for such minor adjustments 
have been made only recently. Nor- 
mally, the bugs are worked out of a 
building within the first two years. 
HCMC officials suggest that the sur- 
facing of minor complaints at this later 
stage is most likely because the initial 
contrast between the inadequate old 
hospital and the new building was so 
dramatic that no one thought in terms 
of additional improvements. Now that 
the early euphoria has lifted, staff is 
beginning to see that minor adjust- 
ments in certain areas might improve 
both work spaces and ability to respond 
to patient needs. 


Hospital officials and architects agree 
that, on balance, the building is func- 
tioning as planned. The most glaring 
deficiency at present was nothing to do 
with basic design concepts; it is rather 
a result of hospital people's occupa- 
tional tendency to look after patient 
needs first—the program provided very 
well for the hospital's clinical areas, 
less well for administrative. For a va- 
riety of reasons concerning increasing 
regulations, planning, and the addition 
of non-clinical and support programs, 
there is a critical demand for additional 
office space. 


The success of the shared services con- 
cept with MMC is obvious in the 
steady growth of the program. From 


an initial 20, the number of shared ser- 
vices has increased to 30. The most 
recent addition—a natural outgrowth 
of physical proximity—is the shared 
echocardiography lab. As the area's 
major provider of echocardiography 
service, HCMC's program quickly 
outgrew its space in HCMC and it be- 
came necessary to rent larger available 
space in MMC. After a year of occu- 
pancy during which MMC cardiolo- 
gists began to use the service, a con- 
tractual shared services agreement was 
effected with HCMC as provider. 


HCMC administrators envision further 
sharing as the hospitals continue to re- 
spond to the needs of the community. 
It has been suggested that even though 


the two hospitals are now physically 
joined overhead in Center Building, 
the union will be complete only by 
joining also at street level through the 
closing of Chicago Avenue and the 
creation at that site of a joint emer- 
gency facility. With the hospitals' co- 
operative spirit and the flexibility of 
the physical structures, such a dream 
might well become a reality. W 


Joel Glotter, AIA, is a principal in the 
Minneapolis firm, Smiley Glotter As- 
sociates, which designed Hennepin 
County Medical Center. 


Thomas Mattison is an Administrator 
at HCMC. 

Charles Richards is an Associate Ad- 
ministrator at HCMC. 
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Fundamental changes have taken place 
in the past fifteen years in the health 
care industry. 


Health care has become a national 
economic and political problem. Hos- 
pitals are faced with contradictory and 
conflicting pressures and demands. 
Congress, federal and state agencies 
are pressuring hospitals to contain 
costs, to ration the delivery of care, to 
reduce unnecessary duplication of fa- 
cilities and services, to increase avail- 
ability of services and to improve qual- 
ity. 


The industry has responded to these 
demands through the development of 
systems of hospitals and institutions 
operated under single corporate man- 
agement. The configurations of hos- 
pital systems are varied and often com- 
plex, but can generally be categorized 
in terms of the degree of their physical 
or organizational integration. 


Recently Robert P. DeVries of the 
Kellogg Foundation developed a scheme 
to categorize multi-hospital arrange- 
ments. He suggests seven types of hos- 
pital systems, moving from the less 
formal to the more highly structured 
system. 


Whe first is formal affiliation. In 
this model there are usually written 
agreements for medical referrals, 
the transfer of patients and in-house 
officer affiliations between institu- 
tions. Examples of such formal af- 
filiations have existed in great num- 
bers for many years between 
community teaching hospitals and 
academic health centers for pur- 
poses of graduate medical educa- 
tion. Formal affiliations have many 
advantages for patients, students, 
health profession education pro- 
grams and health care providers. 
This arrangement does not change 
the ownership of the participating 
institutions. 


United Children's Hospital, St. Paul 
Ellerbe Associates 


Photography: Shin Koyama 
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Bilshared or cooperative services is 
the second arrangement. Here the 
institutions have long-term or short- 
term financial agreements for se- 
lected services, especially admin- 
istrative support services such as 
purchasing, billing, credits and col- 
lections. Also included are clinical 
support services such as diagnostic 
laboratory procedures and method 
engineering. There is no change in 
either the corporate ownership or 
individual management of partici- 
pating institutions. 


planning or health professions ed- 
ucation is the third category. This 
was developed partly in response to 
federal demands for comprehensive 
health planning. Groups of hospi- 
tals agree to plan which institution 
will provide which clinical service. 
Also, there is no change in corpo- 
rate ownership of participating hos- 
pitals. These formal community- 
wide clinical service planning con- 
sortiums have influenced major pol- 
icy decisions for these hospitals. 


Bicontract management is the fourth 
configuration. In this model, sev- 
eral hospitals are operated by a 
group of corporate managers. The 
contract management model stresses 
full management without owner- 
ship. There is a major change in top 
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management and these is a systems 
influence on major policy decisions 
for the served institutions. 


Be fifth type of organization is the 


lease. The policy-making as well 
as the full management is provided 
by a corporate board or agency that 
is separate from the ownership of 
the served institutions. There is no 
change in ownership, but both board 
policy and management decisions 
are made on behalf of the benefiting 
institutions by the serving agency. 


WA consortium for clinical service lBicorporate ownership with sepa- 


rate management is the sixth model. 
Here the corporation owns a system 
of several hospitals but contracts for 
the administration of each of them 
with individual, independent man- 
agers. Examples of this arrange- 
ment are found among the chains 
of hospitals operated by religious 
orders. 


BlThe seventh and most highly struc- 


tured arrangement is complete 
ownership. Four types fall into this 
category: hospital chains or author- 


ities . . . hospital holding compa- 
nies . . . consolidations or mergers 


and satellite or branch opera- 
tions. Benefits of multi-hospital 
systems are primarily economic, 
manpower, organization and qual- 
ity of care. 


Hospital systems can achieve econ- 
omies of scale. Increased size allows 
the system to meet the same level of 
demand with less capacity. Economies 
result from joint purchasing of high 
volume laboratory equipment, highly 
specialized therapeutic equipment, 
computer technology and other so- 
phisticated systems. All of them de- 
mand large scale operations to make 
their acquisition economical. Multi- 
hospital systems have more resources 
for dealing with the problem of raising 
and appropriately using capital than do 
autonomous hospitals. Systems are 
viewed as lower credit risks by lending 
institutions because the financial risk 
of individual hospitals is spread over 
a larger operating base. Recruitment 
and retention of personnel, both clin- 
ical and administrative, is much easier 
for a system than for an autonomous 
hospital. The reason is that a broader 
range of services and programs, dif- 
ferent levels of care and access to spec- 
ialized personnel and equipment and 
the availability of specialists, allow for 
consultation and continuing education. 
Systems that consist of different types 
and sizes of institutions offer managers 
real mobility, while enabling them to 
remain within the system. In addition, 
a strong institution can provide the lat- 
est in facilities, service and equipment 
and thus it creates a favorable envi- 
ronment for physicians to practice and 
attract the best. 


At the organizational level, the multi- 
hospital system, by coordinating the 
development of services and programs, 
can influence health planning at the 
community or regional level. This ra- 
tionalization of the planning process 
can improve the allocation of re- 
sources, reduce duplication and excess 
capacity. 


Minnesota, and the Twin Cities in par- 
ticular, are in the forefront of hospital 
systems organization, boasting many 
examples of multi-hospital arrange- 
ments in various degrees of involve- 
ment. The Health Central System and 
Fairview Community Hospitals of 
Minneapolis are examples of the hos- 
pital holding company concept. Abbott 
Northwestern Hospital, Inc., in Min- 
neapolis and United Hospitals, Inc. of 
St. Paul are examples of consolidations 
or mergers. À third example is St. Paul 
Childrens Hospital, which has a man- 
agement contract plus shares services 
with United Hospitals. St. Paul-Ram- 
sey Medical Center and Gillette Chil- 
dren's Hospital is a physical consoli- 
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dation that takes advantage of surplus 
beds. 


Consolidation models can derive the 
most economies and efficiencies be- 
cause organizational consolidation re- 
sults in anew physical plant or a major 
expansion of one of the member hos- 
pitals. Inherent in the consolidation is 
the large size. In some instances, size 
approaches megastructure proportions. 
New institutions require imaginative 
planning to maintain desired adjacen- 
cies without overextending the com- 
munication links. Special segregation 
of types of traffic in the large institu- 
tions is also of the utmost importance. 


Cost of energy becomes significant in 
the operating budgetof a major medical 
center. All applicable conservation 
measures must be built in. Medical 
construction, with its demand for a 
high degree of environmental control 
and complex utilities, is a high energy 
user. Orientation of the building, con- 
struction of the envelope, and me- 
chanical systems for heat recovery, 
must be considered. 


Introduction of a major medical center 
into the urban pattern influences the 
character of the immediate surrounding 
area as well as urban systems. 


The new entity becomes a generator 
for related land use such as profes- 
sional buildings, research and educa- 
tional facilities, multi-unit residential 
and nursing homes. This rejuvenation 
of the neighborhood in turn influences 
and provides impetus for change. Such 
a renaissance was seen in Irvine Park 
near United and Childrens Hospitals 
in St. Paul. 


The physical needs of an urban area 
are substantially impacted by the con- 
solidation of hospitals. The architect 
is given the opportunity to favorably 
impact the entire scheme of transpor- 
tation, land use, energy conservation 
and urban design. All this while work- 
ing toward providing higher quality 
health care on a more cost efficient 
basis. 


Oleg Gregoret is a 
Senior Project Designer 
Ellerbe Associates, Inc., 
Minneapolis, MN 
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Cardiac Care Unit, Saint Mary's Hospital, Duluth, Architect: Hills Gilbertson Fisher/Centrum Architects 


he hospital administrator leaned 

forward, elbows on the table, 

hands clasped, and began to 
describe his planned projects to his 
newly hired architects. 


"Dm planning to add 16 ICU/CCU 
beds, a traige area in ER and a new 
trauma room, and redo pharmacy for 
the unit dose system. CSS should have 
a direct connection with surgery. Let’s 
also plan an area for CAT scanning and 
special procedures. Last year our av- 
erage patient day was 6.1 so we're 
looking at more singles as part of the 
answer. Got it?" 


**Of course," the architect replied, and 
quickly left to seek a translation. 


The administrator was speaking in a 
kind of verbal shorthand, a code which, 
once learned, is as clear to the architect 
as the symbols on blueprints. But 
learning does take time. 


Like health care professionals, archi- 
tects must listen closely to their clients 
to find out what ails them (or their fa- 
cilities). The process requires more in- 
itiative on the part of the architect be- 
cause sometimes the client doesn't 
know what's **wrong," or how to de- 
scribe it to those outside of his or her 
own profession. Unlike patients, 
buildings don't present themselves and 


demand a cure for the common cold 
(although obsolete heating and venti- 
lating systems may make a building 
uncommonly cold at times). But build- 
ings, like patients, present—often in- 
directly— a host of symptoms which 
require attention and treatment. For the 
architect to conceive and implement a 
"cure," it’s essential to understand the 
symptoms. To do so involves learning 
to understand and speak a new lan- 
guage, the client's language. We call 
it Hospital Language." 


Sometimes our terminology collides. 
For instance, when we as architects 
hear the word "pane," we think of 
window glass. In hospital language, 
“‘pain’’ is human discomfort. Or, we 
think of "energy" as a consumption 
of natural resources providing cooling 
and heating, and try to make energy 
use in our buildings more efficient by 
reducing waste and loss. But, ‘‘I don't 
seem to have any energy, Doctor, is 
a loss we don't see. 


Ambiguity often exists when we assign 
different meanings to words which are 
a common part of our respective vo- 
cabularies. Is a **medicab™ a built-in 
cabinet for medications, or is it the 
vehicle transporting people to and from 
the hospital? Is a "'carrier" a patient 
carrying a disease, or staff carrying lab 


ospital Language Spoken Here 
John Anderson 


reports, or the mail, or is it a messenger 
rushing a set of blueprints to the con- 
tractor? It may be none of these, but 
instead a conduit carrying electrical 
wires, or the pipes carrying gases and 
liquids in the building's mechanical 
systems. And we'd better be certain 
that the drainage system we're dis- 
cussing is not an open ditch or sewer 
carrying wastes if one of us means a 
urinary drainge system for the patient. 


If these typical ''language barriers" 
sound familiar, it may be that many of 
us as architects have been there. We 
recognize that an effective architect- 
client relationship is based on mutual 
understanding. Much like a doctor-pa- 
tient relationship, both must work to- 
gether to resolve problems. The health 
care professional's goal is a healthy 
human organism; the architect's is a 
healthy physical plant which comfort- 
ably, attractively, and functionally 
houses health care professionals and 
their patients. 


Like doctors, architects are diagnosti- 
cians. We perceive and trcat symp- 
toms. The doctor takes a ‘‘case his- 
tory’’ but so does the architect. We 
examine the physical plant, *'take its 
pulse’’ to see how sound the existing 
structure is. With the engineer, we 
look at the building's support systems, 


ICU/CCU, Saint Francis Hospital, Breckenridge, Architect: Foss Engelstad Foss, Inc. 


its counterparts of tissues and bones, 
arteries and veins. We identify all the 
departments and their relationships to 
one another to determine which are 
functioning at full capacity, which are 
"ill." Some may need to be trans- 
planted, sometimes with delicate sur- 
gery, so as to not disturb the delicate 
web of existing functions. Sometimes 
the problem may be to eliminate a 
small malfunction without basically 
altering the structure. Sometimes, more 
radical surgery is required. 

After a diagnosis, the next step is to 
probe the specific symptoms to find a 
"cure" that is the most effective. As 
is frequently the case in medicine, the 
root of the problem may be quite dif- 
ferent than that which the symptoms 
disclose. The cause may be remote 
from the location of the pain, as in the 
instance where a malfunctioning me- 
chanical pump may cause physical dis- 
comfort two blocks away in an oper- 
ating room. The architect's approach 
can mean systematically meeting with 
department heads, medical staff mem- 
bers, administration, plant mainte- 
nance and engineering personnel, and 
with health care *'consumers"' to gather 
information and track down the cause 
of the pain or discomfort. 


Where the diagnosis uncovers major 
problems the architect may concentrate 


observation and tests more closely and 
probe in depth the actual operations of 
a department by becoming part of it 
for a few days. 


At the final stage, with the results in, 
the architect may confront his or her 
"patient" with the knowns and per- 
haps some unknowns and offer our best 
professional judgment about the treat- 
ment process, the timetable, and the 
long term prognosis. We try to offer 
those judgments based on a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of the 
unique requirements of health care fa- 
cilities in general, and the specific 
needs of this patient, or building, in 
particular. 


Today's health care facilities, whether 
needing additions, remodeling, or en- 
tirely new physical plants, present nu- 
merous design challenges to architects 
and engineers—even more so existing 
buildings which need to be updated and 
their antique or outmoded systems re- 
juvenated or replaced. These are com- 
plicated constructions, not unlike hu- 
man beings, needing quality care. 
Perhaps it is because preventative care 
of buildings has not always been very 
good that our curative efforts must be. 
We may well suffer in our buildings 
what we suffer in our lives—giving the 
short term life style priority over the 
long term values of living. 


So, if we can communicate and un- 
derstand, we can diagnose, treat, and 
effect a cure. Because now we under- 
stand each other, right? 


Let'ssee...a "corner guard’’ watches 
the street intersections at schools . 
and ''cardiac arrest'' is just another 
day in the life of the police squad 
and ‘‘drills’’ are for bones and 
teeth, or was it for wood and steel? A 
"linear accelerator" makes our auto- 
mobiles pick up speed and ''trusses"' 
can tie you up in knots (or keep you 
from being tied up in knots) . . . or are 
they those things holding up the roof? 


Of course we understand your lan- 
guage, or at least we try. But even 
though we may stumble a bit in the 
translation, remember, we still make 


house calls. W 


John C. Anderson, AIA, FCSI, is a 
health care facilities specialist with 
Hammel Green and Abrahamson, Inc., 
Architects/Engineers of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. A practicing architect 
for 30 years, he has been ''in and out 
of health care insitutions’’ throughout 
his career. He speaks hospital lan- 
guage fluently. 
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Inflation has been the primary reason 
for the increased utilization of fast- 
track scheduling in the design and con- 
struction of hospital facilities in the last 
decade. Fast-track scheduling overlaps 
design and construction activities to 
allow construction of a project to start 
months earlier than is conventionally 
the case. Thus inflationary cost in- 
creases are avoided and completion of 
the facility is considerably advanced. 
Under extreme fast-track scheduling, 
construction starts even before the pre- 
liminary design is completed. Such 
was the case for example with United 
Hospitals, Inc./Children's Hospital, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota and the 
Mayo Guggenheim/Hilton Building, 
Rochester, Minnesota, both designed 
by Ellerbe. 


Realistically, fast-track scheduling will 
remain the significant means of con- 
taining construction costs in the 80's. 
It has, however, had a detrimental im- 
pact on the business of architecture. It 
has upset the architect's traditional 
step-by-step design process, which is 
a logical sequence of decisions without 
the fourth dimension of time. It has 
introduced the importance of time, and 
its cost, and has progressed from a 
slight overlapping of phases to the ex- 
treme of constructing on the heels of 
design decisions. Figures | and 2 show 
a conventional schedule and an ex- 
treme fast-track schedule. In Figure 2, 
construction is shown starting prior to 
completion of the preliminary design, 
which is indicative of the schedule 
pressures that develop when concerns 
for winter construction conditions, de- 
livery problems, material shortages 
and high financing costs are added to 
the typical escalation pressures. 


Secondly, fast-track scheduling does 
not recognize that the information and 
documentation needed for the first 
stages of construction are traditionally 
the last steps in the design process. 
Thirdly, although the typical presen- 
tation of schedules (as in Figures 1 and 
2) shows the same length of time al- 
lotted for each phase of design, pro- 
viding early construction documents 
shortens the design time. The major 
concern, however, is that research and 


Design Development is 


the First Remodeling 


Alan C. Balhorn 


innovative design require uncon- 
strained freedom and appear to be un- 
productive against the urgency for de- 
cisions. With forced decisions, the 
project will be completed and the pro- 
cess will get by, but the design will be 
compromised. 


Several procedures have emerged to 
respond to an early construction start— 
some work better than others. Of those 
that get by, the most common proce- 
dure is to design and issue the project 
in multiple packages to provide the 
contractor with plans and specifica- 
tions for the building components in 
the sequence needed for construction: 
excavation, foundations, frame, etc. 
This procedure presumes that the ar- 
chitects and engineers have had ade- 
quate time to conceive the total project 
and are sufficiently experienced to 
avoid errors and minimize changes. 


One completed project has, however, 
demonstrated that a structured process 
can successfully respond to the needs 
of an extreme fast-track schedule. It 
is documented in *'Healing the Hos- 


Mayo Guggenheim / Hilton, Ellerbe Associates 


pital,” by Eberhard H. Zeidler, Prin- 
cipal-in-Charge of design of McMaster 
Health Science Centre, Hamilton, On- 
tario. The book presents an extensive 
accounting of the design concepts, 
planning process and systems build- 
ing. The design includes an interstitial 
structural system, modular mechanical 
and electrical systems, enclosure sys- 
tems and materials handling systems 
that were researched, designed and im- 
plemented in the 1,380,000 gross square 
foot McMaster facility on a fast-track 
schedule. 


Most importantly, however, the pro- 
cess responded to the fast-track sched- 
ule needs by providing for the early 
issue of the building enclosure in the 
sequence needed for construction. It 
successfully deferred the research, de- 
sign and issue of the internal functional 
areas to allow sufficient time for their 
development. The schedule shown in 
Figure 3 is similar to Zeidler's Sched- 
ule of Staged Completion, from his 
book *'Healing the Hospital,” wherein 
the frame, enclosure and basic systems 
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are on a fast-track schedule that re- 
sponds to the importance of time and 
its cost. The development of the inter- 
nal functional areas follows a schedule 
that allows for the logical sequence of 
decisions. In reality, this is the process 
that is utilized for speculative office 
buildings where a majority of the ten- 
ant space is not leased until the design 
is completed and construction is un- 
derway. The frame, enclosure and 
basic systems are designed around ex- 
pected demands of the tenant spaces. 
Tenant spaces, then, are developed on 
a separate time schedule. 


Zeidler separated basic building needs 
from tenant space needs in a large, 
complex medical facility, researched 
the potential tenant space demands and 


designed a systems building to satisfy 
the fast-track schedule and the follow- 
on tenant space demands. Similarly, 
the Veterans Administration is pursu- 
ing the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital Building System on numerous re- 
placement facilities. The VA system 
was developed in the early 1970's by 
combined efforts of Building Systems 
Development and Stone, Marraccini 
and Patterson, and is based on a highly 
systematized design with an interstitial 
frame, modular planning and systems 
development. Inherent in the design is 
a remodeling flexibility that allows the 
basic building needs to be constructed 
prior to completion of the design of the 
internal functional areas. 


The advantage of these systems build- 
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FIGURE 2 
Extreme Fast-Track Schedule 
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FIGURE 3 
Staged Completion Schedule 
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ings is that the design approach can be 
adapted to the fast-track scheduling 
needs of a conventional hospital de- 
sign. By deferring the development of 
the internal functional areas, efforts 
can be concentrated on the building 
enclosure and selected building sys- 
tems. The shell provided by the com- 
mitted enclosure and basic systems 4 
would not be unlike the gutted interior 
of a structure being remodeled. The 
design development for the first use 

. . would be like the first remodeling. 


It has been stated that the advantage 
of systems buildings to fast-track 
scheduling is that the design approach 
can be adapted to the needs of a con- 
ventional hospital design. By adding 
area as a contingency, deferring the 
development of the internal functional 
areas, and by selectively evaluating the 
building systems in a time/capacity 
manner, construction can start on an 
extreme fast-track schedule without the 
problems of procedures utilized to 
date, and without the unacceptable as- 
pects of systems buildings. 


With design efforts concentrated only 
on the building enclosure and the se- 
lection of major systems, architects 
and engineers regain the time needed 
for research and innovation that is es- 
sential if the design of complex hos- 
pital facilities is to keep abreast of the 
rapid changes in the health care sys- 
tem. Designing the internal functional 
areas later in the process reduces ob- 
solescence because the design devel- 
opes from more current input and own- 
ers realize additional time to í 
comprehend, contribute and decide, i | 
Designing the building enclosure and r-1 
major systems earlier in the process | 
increases the flexibility because the | 
design must respond to a wider range ! 
of potential demands . . . 


Clients, architects and contractors | 
should. establish immediately the ex- + 
tent of fast-track scheduling that is in- | 
tended, and if it reaches the extreme, | 
development of the internal functional 

areas should be deferred and be de- 
signed as the first remodeling. W 


Alan C. Balhorn, AIA, is Senior Proj- 
ect Manager Ellerbe Associates, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Recent research has shown that many 


diseases are self-perpetuated. Our ma- pep 
jor health problems come from eating, [- a 
drinking and smoking too much, lack | ' 
of exercise, and job-related pressures. | 


In addition, we often live and die in 
a sea of man-made pathogens—the air ^, 
= QD 

we breathe, the preservatives we con- "d Ss, 

` - B; 
sume, the chemicals we use. All of ey 
these elements combine to increase our 
stress and lower our immunological SITE 
defense mechanisms. 


To counter the consequences of these : y yu -— 


influences, we have developed a mag- 40 km. to MPLS. 4 
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that treats the diseases resulting from 
these underlying causes. In a sense, the 
system treats the symptom, not the 
Cause. The irony is that it was the 
health sector itself which taught us the 
crucial differences between treating the 
symptom and treating the cause. 
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To ensure that matters don't change, i.e. 
the economic structure of the sector has 

been tailored in such a way that the 

sicker the patient gets, the wealthier 

the physicians and hospitals get. It is 9 Setia quam S Quam) 6 Cut See d p 
an incentive system in perfect harmony i 

and in perfect opposition to the ideal: l—.—i 
optimal health at minimal cost. 
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Against this backdrop, we are con- 
fronted with the problem of visualizing 
what a true health care structure should 
be like. What if we built an institution 
devoted to fostering health, not curing 
disease? What if we tailor this insti- 
tution to those among us who are least 
able to maintain health, the handi- 
capped citizens of this country? 


Vinland National Center, to be built 
in Minnesota, is a national healthsports 
center for people with disabilities. It 
will be partially based on the experi- 
ence of the Bietostlen Health Sports 
Center in Norway. 


Vinland was started with a bicentennial 
gift of one million kroner ($200,000) 
from Norway to the American people 
on July 2, 1976. This was later matched 
by $200,000 from the Minnesota Leg- 
islature in 1977. In 1978, a planning 
and design grant in the amount of 
$600,000 was appropriated by the 
U.S. Congress. 


Its primary purpose is to use health- 
sports to counteract the effects of phys- 
ical inactivity and negative psycholog- 
ical reaction associated with disabilities. 
It will aid the development of the phys- 


ical, personal and social potential in 
the individuals who come to Vinland. 


The building design concept embodies 
the closest possible interaction be- 
tween the man-made and the natural 
environment and the interior with the 
exterior. The concept incorporates the 
dynamics of climatic change into the 
building form resulting in an architec- 
tural design that will adjust and change 
with the seasons. The site, located on 
the north edge of Lake Independence, 
consists of 175 acres of rolling open 


spaces contrasted by wooded areas of 


intimate scale. 


The design provides for the construc- 
tion of the center into the south slope 
of the major site **bowl", with the 
roofs covered with turf. Major social 
spaces and the residential component 
orient towards Lake Independence with 
the larger sports areas into the hill. The 
various building functions have been 
organized around an interior *'main 
street" with a "town square’’ as the 
major focal point. The town square in- 
corporates a four-story greenhouse, 
and the street will provide year-round 
climate controlled connection between 
the various functions. 


Closely studied and watched by the 
best minds in the field of health pro- 
motion (the International Conference 
of Life Style and Health is its intellec- 
tual progenitor), based on the success- 
ful Beitostlen Health Sports Center in 
Norway (its institutional model), sup- 
ported by a national outreach organi- 
zation called HEALTHsports, Inc., the 
Vinland National Center should suc- 
ceed in a completely new field. And 
what is more important, it should affect 
the way we think about and approach 
health care in this country. 


The reasons for building Vinland are 
rooted in the hard facts of health eco- 
nomics: that the way we choose to live 
may affect our life expectancy from 
birth by as much as 15 years; that 
largely self-induced diseases such as 
heart disease and cancer cost this coun- 
try more than 90 billion dollars an- 
nually; that the largest return to our 
invested dollars in health is likely to 
come from the groups that have re- 
ceived the least investment in health 
from society in the past. 


Strong forces have been mobilized to 
defeat the Vinland proposal in Con- 
gress. There is always a threat to vested 
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interests when something as promising 
and interesting and new as Vinland 
comes along. For our own sake. we 
should allow Vinland to come into ex- 
istence. And from then on, we should 
draw from the Vinland experience in 
the way we think about shelter, about 
health care structures, about the places 
we work and sleep and play. We look 
to architecture for functional harmony, 
for spiritual lift, for aesthetic delight. 
Should we not look to it for the very 
basis for our existence? A 


Tor Dahl is an Associate Professor in 
the program of Hospital and Health 
Care Administration at the University 
of Minnesota. 


Duane Thorbeck, AIA, is an Associate 
Professor at the School of Architec- 
ture, University of Minnesota and De- 
sign Architect for the joint venture of 
InterDesign Inc. and Thorsen and 
Thorshov, Inc. 
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a bookselling & information service of the Minnesota Society A IA 


402 N.W. Skyway Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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DESIGN & BUILD 

CONTRACTING -FABRICATION 
OF EXTERIOR WOOD FURN- 
ISHINGS, PLAY STRUCTURES. 


e 
LANDSCAPE CONTRACTING. 


e 
GENERAL CONTRACTING - 
RECREATION. PROJECTS. 


5 
INTERIOR PLANT DESIGN 
& CONTRACTING 


FOR QUOTES, BIDS & INFORMATION, CALL 


LANDSHAPES, INC. 


5808 NEWTON AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55419 


888-3771 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP IN EUROPEAN-STYLED KITCHEN CABINETS. 
SOLID HARDWOODS, VENEERS AND PLASTIC LAMINATES. N 
CUSTOM-MADE IN MINNEAPOLIS. - 


ES 


3008 Bryant Avenue South * Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 * (612) 825- 


Our health care delivery system is 
fraught with built-in impediments to 
competition which result in inflation- 
ary pressures. The prime example, of 
course, is third-party payments which 
make it difficult for the consumer to 
make cost conscious decisions in pur- 
chasing health care. 


Although construction and other cap- 
ital expenditures account for less than 
three percent of the total health care 
dollar, they have seen marked cost in- 
creases. Ten years ago the square foot 
cost for new hospital construction was 
$35 per square foot; today it is nearly 
$100. 


Government regulation of health care 
costs has been touted in the Congress 
and in the press as a means of putting 
a lid on the increasing health care 
costs. Before we jump on this band- 


wagon, 
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let us look at the results of 


THE FACTS 


ON THE ONLY “THERMAL” REPLACEMENT WINDOW 
BUILT TO PERFORM! 


James |. Lammers 


present government intervention in the 
health care system. 


The Hill-Burton Act of 1946, through 
favorable loan treatment, set the stage 
for massive hospital expansion after 
World War Il. It can be argued that 
this government stimulation led to 
overbuilding of hospital facilities. In- 


deed, some say the closing of entire 
"extra" hospitals could save up to 


eight percent in overall annual hospital 
expenditures. The cost of construction 
is not the concern here. Rather, it's the 
operating expense, which equals the 
cost of construction within 18 months. 
Also, the availability of excess hospital 
facilities tends to lead to overuse. 


Since 1971 the federally mandated 
Certificate of Need (CON) process pre- 
sumably limits unwarranted medical 
facility expansion by requiring that a 
Certificate of Need be granted before 


Weatherliner thermal windows have been a preferred prime 
window for nearly 15 years. Now it's available in a 
commercial replacement window. Easy-to-install 

panning system means you get more window 


ealth Care Costs 


a builting program can begin. The 
planning for reasonable growth over 
a broad geographical area is undoubt- 
edly beneficial. However, the CON 
system itself has some attendant costs 
which are ultimately added to the cost 
of health care. 


Discounting the costs of the agencies, 
boards, and staff required to manage 
the CON process, the procedure itself 
takes time, which can be a significant 
cost. For example, a $20 million pro- 
posed expansion could conservatively 
require six months for documentation 
of need, projection of use, costs, and 
agency review. At current levels of in- 
flation, this approximates $1.2 mil- 
lion. When the costs of hospital con- 
sultants are added, the total is closer 
to $1.5 million. This must be built into 
the cost estimate for the total project 


per dollar! 


Complete design & spec data is available 
on request. When you need a replacement 
window that PERFORMS.. 


THE GERKIN COMPANY 


1501 Zenith Drive e Sioux City, Ilowa 51103 * Phone 712-255-5061 


.specify Weatherliner. 


A further problem with CON is that it 
does not provide for thorough archi- 
tectural planning to occur before ap- 
proval. Since the facility risks all ex- 
penditures prior to approval, these 
expenditures are kept to a minimum. 
Also, the CON process frowns on 
building for future needs such as 
"shelled" space built now for future 
expansion, even though this procedure 
can result in significant dollar savings 
when the shelled space is filled in. 


There are numerous regulations which 
are necessary as minimum standards 
for design of health care facilities. 
However, superimposition of state and 
national codes enforced by a battery 
of agencies and private commissions 
has led to conflict and confusion and 
often a costly ‘belt and suspenders’’ 
approach. Within the past few years 
we have seen a slackening in the trend 
toward more and more life safety re- 


quirements. However, this has been 
offset by additional handicapped ac- 
cessibility requirements. The net result 
is that medical facility construction 
costs are at least ten percent higher due 
to code requirements. 


Let us look at how health care costs 
are paid. Typically, almost half of a 
facility's costs are reimbursed through 
Medicare/Medicaid. This reimburse- 
ment is on the basis of documented 
operational costs and thus there is no 
incentive on the part of the medical 
facility to reduce costs. A hospital 
which is innovative and cuts costs is 
rewarded by having its reimbursement 
reduced. Thus, government influence 
works to drive health care costs up- 
ward. 


Furthermore, Medicare/Medicaid and 
many private insurances do not nor- 
mally cover the costs of home-care, 


hospice, or education required to en- 
able patients to care for themselves. 
Preventative medicine education does 
not fit into the reimbursement system. 
Therefore expensive hospitalization re- 
sults because it is ‘‘covered’’. 


One controversial New York study re- 
cently indicated that regulation of health 
care facilities results in a 25 percent 
cost increase. Without doubt, medical 
facilities are regulated more than any 
other institution in our economy. Per- 
haps before we look at increasing reg- 
ulations to control health care costs, 
we should examine the possibility of 
reducing regulations to reduce health 
care costs. W 


James l. Lammers, AIA, is a principal 
in the Minneapolis based firm of Hills 
Gilbertson Fisher/Centrum Architects 
Inc. which specializes in design for 
health care. 
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LANDESIGN. . .pacesetting 
approaches to exterior space 
planning. 

Our range of skills enables us to deal 
effectively with diverse projects. Our 
knowledge, dedication and skill 
produce exceptional results. 


We have proven our ability to stay 
within a budget and to comfortably 
meet deadlines. Your input is insured 
at all stages of development. 


‘Think innovative landscape 
architecture and some time in the 
1980's you may think automatically 
of Landesign." Northwestern 
Lumberman, 1979 issue. 


CALL OR WRITE 
LANDESIGN INC. 

329 W. 15th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55403 
(612) 870-7563 
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ospice is a Latin word meaning 
both host and guest. The Ox- 
ford English Dictionary defines 


hospice as ‘a house of rest for pil- 
grims, travelers or strangers, for the 
destitute or the sick.’’ Webster defines 
the term as **. . . a place of refuge for 
` the travelers . . . a home for the sick 
or poor." 


In October 1978, the First Annual Na- 
tional Hospice Organization met in 
Washington D.C. The group antici- 
pated 200 persons. More than 1,000 
persons attended this milestone event. 
They gathered for one purpose: to or- 
ganize and establish the hospice con- 
cept in America. 


Hospice is a program, a type of care 
or a facility that cares for the terminally 
ill and their families. Hospice care, 
wherever it may be provided, seeks to 
ease the pain and treat the symptoms 
of dying patients. It enables the dying 
patient to spend much of the time in 
comfort with a clear mind and to help 
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he Hospice as a House of Rest 
Wallace M. Broberg 


the patient's family cope with the pa- 
tient's illness and subsequent death. 


The concept is not new. In fact it is 
very old. In the Middle Ages, Euro- 


pean monks operated hospice units for 


terminally ill patients. During the Cru- 
sades, hospice units were operated in 
the Holy Lands. Anyone who was in 
need of help whether poor, pilgrims, 
travelers, the ill or the dying, could all 
obtain needed assistance. 


In 1842 a Catholic order in Lyon, 


France, established a hospice for poor 
women who had incurable cancer. In 
subsequent years, hospice units were 
developed in England and other coun- 
tries in Europe. The United States hos- 
pice movement has looked for direc- 
tion to St. Christopher's Hospice in the 
London area and to its founder, Dr. 
Cecily Saunders. 


An average of 5,500 people die each 
day in the United States. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of these people die 
in an institution—either a hospital or 


Bethesda Lutheran Medical Center, Saint Paul, Architect: Ellerbe Associates 


Ray Edquist with over 30 years experience in the floor 
covering industry announces the opening of his new 
agency, BRE ENTERPRISE, which will specialize in com- 


mercial carpet lines. 


KEMOS, INC., representing carpet modules and broad- 
loom carpet for commercial installations has selected 
BRE ENTERPRISE as its official agent in this area. 


For information on your carpet requirements, including 
wall carpet, please call Ray Edquist. 


BRE ENTERPRISE 
6433 Maloney Avenue 
Edina, Minnesota 55343 
612/933-7777 


a nursing home. By and large, our in- 
stitutions are ill-equipped to deal with 
death. 

In most cases, modern medical tech- 
nology is able to predetermine when 
a person has reached the state whereby 
his condition is terminal, and death in- 
evitable. Americans have been 
undergoing a basic change in attitudes 
towards death and dying . . . accepting 
the once unthinkable alternative of pro- 
gramming our own death. We are re- 
belling against the idea of keeping the 
incurable patient alive with tubes, 
medications, respirators and monitors. 
The National Hospice Organization 
has adopted the following philosophy 
statement: Death is a universal fact 
of life and, whether or not it is accom- 
panied by disease, dying is a normal 
process. We believe that every person 
is entitled to participate fully in this 
part of life in order to prepare for 
death in a way that is personally sat- 
isfactory. 

Hospice, as an option in the medical 
care system, exists not to postpone 
death but, with special skills and ther- 
apies, to help the patient and family 


* Hospitals, clinics, nursing homes 


live as fully as possible. Death is not 
denied, but life is affirmed and lived 
until death comes. 


We believe that we are all dependent 
on one another. Therefore, it is cru- 
cial, in the last few months of life, to 
help develop a caring community that 
can provide comprehensive services to 
patients and their families. 

Currently, there are approximately 300 
hospice programs operating in this 
country. Because the hospice concept 
is new in the United States, these units 
operate in physical facilities, con- 
structed originally for other purposes, 
most of which are unsuited for the spe- 
cific needs of a hospice program. 

The following are a few characteristics 
of a good hospice environment: 

1. A home-like setting where pa- 
tients are encouraged to and 
are free to furnish their room 
to their liking—family pic- 
tures, furniture, spreads, lamps. 
plants, a pet bird, etc. 

2. Where all family members, 
including children, feel free to 
come and go in a very natural 
family-like manner. 


3. Social areas where family 
members feel free to bring 
food and dine together, where 
they can enjoy music, games 
or other activities common to 
the family unit. 


Recently the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare recognized the 
fact that the hospice movement in the 
United States has merit. It carefully 
selected and funded a number of pro- 
grams which appear promising. The 
only program selected in our five state 
area was the hospice program at Be- 
thesda Lutheran Medical Center in St. 
Paul. The unit presently operates in the 
original hospital structure built in 1930. 
Ellerbe Associates is presently en- 
gaged in architectural studies to re- 
place the unit with facilities more suit- 
able to their needs. 


There is only one building in the 
United States which has been designed 
and constructed expressly to meet the 
needs of a hospice program. It is the 
home of the Connecticut Hospice, lo- 
cated in rural New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. The facilities are scheduled to be- 
come operational sometime this year. 


CASEWORK CONCEPTS, INC. 


YOUR STORAGE SYSTEM PROFESSIONALS 


Our quality products are designed for your 


* Industrial labs 


* Waste treatment labs 


© Schools: science, home arts, research, libraries, general classroom 
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Interflow System Casework is available in suspended or standard floor mounted configuration in your choice of plastic laminate, wood. 


CASEWORK CONCEPTS, INC., 2933 West Highway 13, Burnsville, MN 55337 612/890-1661 
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Carson Pirie Scott 
"Source For Success" 
The Professional Contract 
Floor Covering People 


Carson Pirie Scott & Co. has recently opened their new 125,000 sq. 
ft. distribution center in Eagan, MN. The center will handle their large 
inventory of Magee, Roxbury, Royal Scot, West Point, Pepperell 
together with Armstrong Resilient and Bruce Hardwood Floors. 


We serve architects in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Northern lowa, and 
Western Wisconsin with large selections, suggestions and knowl- 
edge of the floor covering business. 


Roger Somekawa, our new contract representative, will be happy 
to assist you with your floor covering selections. Just call him at 612/ 


452-6600. 
CARSON SCOTT $ 


Floor Covering Distributors Minn. Watts 1-800-392-0350 
2950 Lexington Avenue Out State Watts 1-800-328-0155 
Eagan, Minnesota 55121 
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AJ. Koch Company 
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Fittings, Ine. 
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A.Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. 
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Rochester 


North State Supply Corp. 
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Wilson Supply Co. 
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678 429-7490 
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ENGINEERING 
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4146 Bellaire Avenue 
White Bear Lake, Minn, 55110 


Clini E Prey 


ENGINEERING TESTING 


e Southern Minn. 507/281-2515 e Duluth/Superior 218/722-4341 
e Northern Minn. 218/263-8869 e Central Minn. 612/253-9940 


e Mpls./St. Paul 612/941-5600 


Testing Borings, Foundation Engineering Reports, Construction Observation Services 
Materials Testing of Soils, Concrete, Bituminous and Building Components 


= 1500 GOODRICH AVENUE 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 55105 


612) 698-1574 
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Wayne C. Larson 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


613 Fourth Street White Bear MN 55110 612/429-8363 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES 
OF MINNESOTA, INC. 


Consulting Geotechnical 
and Materials Engineers 


2405 ANNAPOLIS LANE, SUITE 280 * PHONE 612-559-1900 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55441 


twin city testing 
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COMPLETE TESTING SERVICES IN: 
soil mechanics, foundation engineer- 
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ames engineering and testing co 
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ing; construction materials; NDT 


and metallurgic analysis; chemical 
analysis. 
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— Recommendations 
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RONA 
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CICC 
Retainage Recommendations* 


4.6.1 
General and Supplementary Conditions 
October 1, 1978 


RETAINED PERCENTAGE 


The use of retainage against progress payments has traditionally been recognized by all segments of 
the construction industry as a primary method of protecting the ability of the Owner to complete his 
project. Although some segments of the industry nation wide are suggesting zero (0) retainage, CICC 
of Minnesota recommends continued use of retainage; however, at a lower but uniform percentage 
rate throughout the project rather than a high starting rate and a reduced or zero (0) retainage rate as 
completion nears. It is recommended that the Article 9 of the AIA General Conditions be modified by 
adding the following supplementary condition : 


Refer to Subparagraph 9.5.1 Add: 


There shall be retained 5% from each progress payment until the work is substantially 
complete, at which time the Architect may recommend release of retained sums in accord- 
ance with paragraph 9.8, or final payment in full in accordance with paragraph 9.9, 


It should be recognized that the retained percentages represents money that has actually been earned 
by the Contractor and the withholding results in a hardship for he is deprived of the use of funds. To 
alleviate this hardship, yet provide the protection the retention offers the Owner, it is recommended 
that the following paragraph be added: 


Refer to Subparagraph 9.5.1 Add: 


Prior to the start of construction the Owner and Contractor shall select an escrow agent to 
receive the retained percentage and enter into an escrow agreement. When each progress 
payment becomes due, the Owner shall issue two (2) checks. One, in the amount due the 
Contractor, shall be issued to the order of the Contractor. The other, in the amount of the 
retention, shall be issued to the order of the escrow agent. The interest and principle shall 
accrue to the Contractor. In accordance with the provisions of the contract the escrow 
account shall be released to the Contractor under the provisions of Article 9.7. 


When the escrow provisions for retainage apply to a contract, it is recommended that sub-contract 
agreements provide for a distribution of accrued interest to all major subcontractors and suppliers 
according to their interests. 


* Reprinted from the Construction Industry 
Cooperative Committee of Minnesota Bluebook by 
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Brighton is actually a complex of showrooms. Our Contract Division 
features leading brands of commercial carpet. Available, also, a full 
line of ceramic tile and resilient and hardwood flooring. All displayed 
for ease of selection, color and grade. 


Northwest’s 
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complete carpet 

& floor showplace 
Our showroom facilities are 
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source contract inventories in 
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stock and product knowledge 
for architects, specifiers and 
designers. You can draw on 
Lowy’s complete sales, 
warehouse and service 
facilities. Over 40 years 
experience serving 20 states. 
We welcome you and your 
clients to use the beautiful 
Lowy facilities in confidence. 


e Burlington House 
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e Americana 

e Con-Dec 

e Congoleum 

e Hartco 


CONTACT: Rob Hunegs or Michele Lau 
Metro: 1-612-636-0900; Minn. WATS: 1-800-672-0934; 
Outstate WATS: 1-800-328-0800 
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1565 First Ave., N.W. New Brighton, MN 55112 
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xerox 20 


The copier for the 80's. 


... Zoom lens for enlargements 
or reductions. 

... Fuji optics for near photo- 
graphic quality copies. Dense- 
black solids. Fine line clarity. 
Half tone resolution. 

... Size potential for output — 
up to 24" by any length. For the 
first time, 24" x 36" copies, full 
size, without splicing. 

... Copies on mylar, vellum, 
bond, even crescent board or 
foamcore. 


QUALITY. FLEXIBILITY. 
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ff ROGERS 
2323 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 
454 North Robert, St. Paul 
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SYMBOL SIGNS are replacing worded messages 
all over the world! From airports to campgrounds, 
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For the Homeowner Architect® 70/Roofing 


who loves Nature 7 shingles 


description 
|! The Architect 70 asphalt roofing shin- 
gle is Bird's very best. Bold, brawny and 
beautiful, its a massive heavyweight 
made by laminating two component 
sections of asphalt roofing material. A 
random edged, custom styled appear- 
ance brings architectural sophistication 
to the roofs of contemporary and tra- 
ditional homes, condominiums, and 
ES modern garden apartments. 

Bird calls this total appeal Roof- 
scape, because the shingles present a 
& rough hewn, craftsmanlike flavor, and 
blend so attracively with sky, trees and 
terrain. They closely resemble wood 
shakes and weather gracefully in al- 
$ most any climate. 

But where wood shingles are easily 
ignited, the Bird Architect* 70 offers the 
added protection of fire resistant, ce- 
ramic coated rock granules. 


LIES A.H.BENNETT COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS * BUILDING MATERIALS 
900 GLENWOOD AVENUE * MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 554 


To the editor: 


Your editorial putdown of the thou- 
sands of persons who voted out the 
state building code in many Minnesota 
counties reeked of self interest. 


You speak of foresight. Where was 
your foresight on energy? 


Amidst your falling stadiums, crum- 
bling schools and other fully inspected 
to code dreams, lies a country inun- 
dated with the inept foresight of those 
who designed these energy ineffecient 
buildings. When a few people start 
thinking they know what is best for the 
vast majority—they had better think 
again. 


Norm Senstad 
Carlos, Minnesota 


Joseph M. Courteau, AIA, 37, died 
March l4th in St. Paul after an ex- 
Dependable by tended illness. A prominent architect, 
D L Mr. Courteau was a co-founder of 

esign ... McGuire Courteau Lucke Architects, 
R | CH FE LT Inc., and was a member of that firm 
until his death. He was responsible for 
the planning and design of many sig- 
nificant projects in Minnesota during 
the past twelve years, and was a mem- 
ber of the MSAIA. Survivors include 


ASPHALT ROOFING PAPER his wife and four children, a sister, two 


A ! 1 à brothers, and his parents. Memorials 
Richfelt asphalt-saturated organic feltis design- are preferred to his most recent client 
oriented to architects’ specifications. Dailylab testing dc ; i 
fe 1 : Our Lady of Good Counsel Free Can- 
assures ASTM quality in addition to independent y 4 
laboratory tests at specified intervals. Identical 
uniformity with either plain or perforated, 


AREA CODE (612 PHONE 374.3444 


cer Home, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Let us quote on any grade of ox/dized 
asphalt, too. Call collect in Minnesota 
612/894-8000— 

Out of State 800-328-2711. 


RICHARDS ROOFING COMPANY 


a RICHARDS company 
Port Richards « Savage, Mn. 55378 
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News From the 
Architectural Center 


Susan Davis 


Hospitals and Health Care Facilities, 
2nd edition, Louis G. Redstone, FAIA 
$24.50 


"A highly useful reference, this book 
is useful for all architects, contractors, 
hospital administrators, and other 
professionals involved in planning, 
designing, and operating health facil- 
ities. Filled with construction details, 
photographs, and other useful data, the 
book takes you step by step through 
the procedures for making informed 
planning decisions. `’ 


Signs and Graphics for Health Care 
Facilities, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, $25.00 Architectural Signing 
and Graphics, John Follis and David 
Hammer, $32.50 


Two good references for design profes- 
sionals and their clients whose work 
requires close collaboration with sign- 
ing and graphics designers. Includes 
short portfolios of nationally known 
designers as well as information on all 
phases of designing a signing and 
graphics system. 


Minnesota Guidebooks 


Guide to the Architecture of Min- 
nesota, David Gebhard and Tom Mar- 
tinson, University of Minnesota Press, 
$14.95 hardcover, $8.95 paperback. 
Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Ronald Noler, et al., Ballinger, 
$5.95 pb. 


Twin Cities Perceived, Jean Ervin, 
University of Minnesota Press, $10.95 


The Lake, The Land and the People: 
A Historical Portrait of Excelsior as 
seen in its Buildings and Sites, Ex- 
celsior City Council and Excelsior- 
Lake Minnetonka Historical Society, 
$3.95 pb. 


Minneapolis, Barbara Flanagan, No- 
din Press, $4.95 

Minneapolis-St. Paul Epicure, Pea- 
nut Butter Press, 1979, $3.95 


Minnesota: A History, Wm. E. Lass, 
W. W. Norton Pub., $9.95 


Minnesota Experience: An Anthol- 
ogy, Jean Ervin, editor, Adams Press. 
$7.95 pb 


Minnesota Heritage Cookbook, 
American Cancer Society, (MN Chap- 
ter) $6.00 


Our Minnesota, Les Blacklock pho- 
tos, Fran Blacklock, text, Voyageur 
Press, $8.95 pb. 


Duluth's Legacy, Duluth City Coun- 
cil. $3.50. 


Around the Shores of Lake Supe- 
rior: A Guide to Historic Sites, 
M. B. Baque and V. A. Palmer, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, includes 
fold-out map. $7.95, pb. 

Postcards of Early Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Voyageur Press, $3.25 (32 cards) 
pb. 

Postcards of Early Duluth, Voyageur 
Press, $3.25 (32 cards) pb. 


Twin City Tile 
& Marble Co. 


Twin City Tile and Marble Co. 
Committed to Quality 
Materials and Workmanship 
Backed by 


@ 70 years of experience and excellent performance 
€ Management skill & technical knowledge 


Call Twin City Tile & Marble Co. for estimates and assistance 
in the preliminary planning of your building. “Quality” isa 
key word of our competitive company. We offer a guarantee 
of service which will effect real economy and prevent built- 


in maintenance problems. 


MATERIALS 


Ceramic tile 
Terrazzo 

Seamless flooring 
Slate 


Marble-plant fabrication and installation 


Johns Mansville Colorlith—Colorceran 
Duriron—Epoxy Resin Tops 
Corian by Dupont® 


Twin City Tile & Marble Co. 


219 East Island Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401 
1-612-379-2825 
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Exploring the Twin Cities with Chil- 
dren, Elizabeth S. French, Nodin 
Press, $3.95, pb. 


Whitman's Travel Guide to Minne- 
sota, Nodin Press, $2.95, pb. 


St. Paul Omnibus: Images of a 
Changing City, Essays and Tours, 
edited by Bonnie Richter, Old Town 
Restoration, $6.00, pb. 


Urban Dynamics in St. Paul: A 
Study of Neighborhood and Center 
City Interaction, David Lanegran, 
$5.95, pb. 


Building the Future from our Past: 
Report of the St. Paul Historic Hill 
District Planning Program, Old Town 
Restoration, $5.95, pb. 


St. Paul's Historic Summit Avenue, 
Ernest Sandeen, Living Historical Mu- 
seum, $7.95, pb. 


Selby Avenue: Status of the Street, 


E i anis zu 
You Old Town Restoration, $2.00. pb. 


will be / Selby Avenue: Future of the Street, 


8 "abr sd f Old Town Restoration, $2.00. pb. 


able this elegance Mpls.-89 So. 40th $t. The Lake District of Minneapolis: A 
can be—at Sawhill. Edina-3519 W. 70th St. History of the Calhoun-Isles Com- 
munity, David A. Lanegran and Er- 
nest R. Sandeen, Living Historical 
Museum, $8.95, pb. 


Minnesota's Major Historic Sites: A 
Guide, Holmquist and Brookings, 
Minnesota Historical Society. $5.95, 
pb. 


Discover St. Paul, Ramsey County 
Historical Society, $1.00 pb. 


The above books are available from 
The Architectural Center, 402 NW 
Skyway Bldg., St. Paul, MN 55101, 
612/227-0761. 


Susan Davis is the manager of the Ar- 
chitectural Center, a bookselling and 
information service of the MSAIA lo- 
cated in the Northwestern Skyway in 
St. Paul. 


DESIGNER & BUILDER: KNUT HORNELAND, LANDICO, INC 


Extraordinary! A shadowline ofextraordinary species, Ruf Rider Select Knotty Redwood 


Bonon 3/32" Thick! A Robust and Sidings and Panelings offer a better, more 
ustic Knotty appearance! Ruf Rider Red- consistent grade than other woods in the price 
wood 6 inch Rabbeted Bevel for traditional range. Ruf Rider Complernentary 2 inch trim, 
looks—Ruf Rider Redwood 10 inch or 12 inch l inch or 2 inch fascia, 1x8 and 1x6 Channel 
Super Thick-Butt Bevel Siding for the more Rustic, 1x6 V-Rustic and Ruf Rider Natural 
contemporary look! Rustic 5/8” Redwood Plywood! Specify 
Economical! Compare similar grades in other Canton's Ruf Rider Select Knotty Redwood 


Sidings and Panelings 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR You'll find them to be Extraordinary! 
I 
9110 - 83RD AVE. NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55445 


CANTON MAILING ADDRESS P.O. BOX 9328, MINNEAPOLIS, MN55440 
PHONE 612/425-1400 


m CORPORATIONS PALCO) architectural quality Redwood trom Canton's 
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Timeless Way of Building, Christo- electrically == 


pher Alexander, Oxford University 
Press, $19.50. What was originally in- 
tended as the first volume in a trilogy 
from the Director of the Center for 
Environmental Structure has finally 
arrived as the last volume of the series. 
Described as the introductory volume, 
the book presents a new theory of ar- 
chitecture, building and planning. This 
theory states that no building can work 
in two different locations because no 
two places share the same qualities. 
The building must be free from inner 
contradictions. It is this quality of con- 
sistency which makes a building live. 
Alexander's theories stem from the fact 
that each person, no matter what his 
profession or specialty, feels.the need 
to leave his mark on the landscape. It 
is this need for effect, coupled with the 
need for beauty, comfort, and peace Master control panel at Salt Creek Sewage Treatment Plant 


which should guide the builder to the 


LJ 
choices for any building. Places take remier Complex electronic control systems—as small as 
sir character f S puer s medical monitoring units—as average as printing 
their character from the pattern of Electrical presses—as large as million gallon per hour 


events which occur there. It is the re- ; l ; 
ME PEN See Pas um Construction Co. treatment plants—installed, ‘bug’ free. 
sponsibility of the designer and builder 

(612) 870-4462 


to uncover these essential qualities and 4 

a pe are Seca E Hanah 115 EAST GRANT STREET * MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55403 
t buliai vd pe ar piace £ AURORA * CHICAGO * SANJUAN, PUERTO RICO 

Its buildings. 


While this philosophy is neither new 
nor radical, it is expressed clearly and 
concisely. It serves as an excellent re- 
minder to designers and a good intro- 
duction to those who would like to 
understand the organic processes of 
design. Volumes 2 and 3, A Pattern 
Language and The Oregon Experi- 
ment, further explain how to define the 
language of a particular site as well as 
its actual implementation. Further vol- 
umes in the series are anticipated. [J 


—Ed Frenette, AIA 


> 
N Q 
2252 752 QUINCY ST. N.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MN. 55434 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 612 780-3255 
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PROJECT: JACKFROST, INC. 
ST. 


CLOUD, MN 
ARCHITECT: PAULY & OLSEN ARCHITECTS, INC. 
113 FIFTH AVENUE SOUTH 
ST. CLOUD, MN 56301 


IS IT PRACTICAL TO COMBINE FLAT 
AND DOUBLE TEE WALL PANELS ON 
THE SAME PROJECT? 


We believe it is and you can still have the one supplier, full 
responsibility advantage as Wells Concrete Products Company 
produces both sections. 

May we call your attention to the uniform joints which are the 
hallmark of fixed form manufacturers. 

Please contact the versatile wall panel producers at Wells Con- 
crete Products Co. for your answers. 

Thank You. 


WELLS 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 37, WELLS, MINN. 56097 
(507) 553-3138 
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Mary Helen Horty 


Visitors to Walker Art Center walk 
through the Picasso Exhibition in hushed 
reverence. Opinion, particularly neg- 
ative opinion, is rarely heard. Most 
viewers have never been in the pres- 
ence of more than a few Picassos at 
one time. Here, they are surrounded 
with his works. Should they be in- 
spired, laugh, or be outraged? 


The situation was similar at the Grand 
Palais in Paris where 850 
works were shown, from which 160 
paintings, sculptures, collages, and 
drawings were selected for the Walker 
exhibition. A French woman spoke up 


Picasso 


one day while inspecting a portrait of 


a woman. "Look at that ugly woman! 
These (paintings) are monsters. No- 
body dares say it because Picasso is 
sacred." A man who overheard re- 
plied, *'Yes, a sacred monster.” Is 
Picasso a monster or a sacred monster? 


Picasso's Picassos at Walker Art Center 


Whether or not you admire his work. 
its importance to fellow artists and to 
the art world is undeniable. He dared 
to be himself. His willingness to ex- 
periment and evolve led to Analytical 
Cubism, Synthetic Cubism (where the 
subject all but disappeared) and finally 
to collage, where he collaborated with 
his good friend, Georges Braque. 


Collage was improvisational. It used 
found materials. It gave new dimen- 
sion to Cubism and promoted freedom 
in artistic thought. Still Life with Chair 
Caning, 1912, is generally regarded as 
the first collage. It is a surprisingly 
diminutive work for its great impor- 
tance. Picasso's first surrealist works 
were also small. Hung on walls with 
larger paintings, The Bathers and Two 
Women Running on the Beach have 
enormous impact and accentuate his 
change of style. 


Picasso's work need not be admired 
for his love of work to be appreciated. 
Boundless enthusiasm and exuberance 
are evident. It is exhilarating to be sur- 
rounded by his energy. He gave us 
excitement, color, and controversy. 
His works emanate a joy of life, a sense 
of abandonment, and ultimately a sense 
of haste. The exhibition at Walker was 
selected initially from 45,000 works 
which Picasso had haphazardly stacked 
from sight. One doubts he was com- 
pletely satisfied with all of them, at 
least in retrospect. But he did not re- 
vise. He plunged on, almost franti- 
cally. His works are often dated not 
just by the year, or even by the month, 
but by the day. So great was his energy 
and need to work that he often pro- 
duced two paintings a day, particularly 
toward the end of his life. Work was 
life. 


Decks and patios that last a lifetime 


Wolmanized 


Pressure-Treated Lumber 


Preferred by 
Architects and 

Home Builders 

G. M. STEWART LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


A subsidiary of Yr LONE STAR INDUSTRIES 


421 JOHNSON ST. N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55413 
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Portrait of Dora Maar, 1937 may be 
the high point of his creativity. Beau- 
tiful clear colors and multiple shad- 
ings, particularly on the face, produced 
a portrait of great sensitivity, clearly 
defined on a subdued linear back- 
ground. 


Picasso's work need not be admired 
for his humanity and emotional in- 
volvement to be appreciated. There are 
social statements, as in Guernica (un- 
fortunately not in the Walker exhibit, 
and familial statements in portraits of 
the women and children in his life. The 
excellent photographs accompanying 
the exhibition are invaluable in aug- 
menting a perception of his life. He is 
seen in his studio, with members of his 
family, and with friends. The photo- 
graphs reveal his sense of humor. He 
donned false noses, moustaches, and 
paper bag masks. He danced for the 
camera. He is shown painting a female 
nude on his canvas although the model 


is a fully clothed male. Caricatures of 


famous friends demonstrate quick in- 
sight and flashes of humor. 


Was he being humorous when he gave 
the following statement in a 1952 in- 
terview with the writer, Giovanni Pap- 
ini? **In art, people no longer seek con- 
solation and exaltation. But the nice 
people, the rich, the idle folk, those 
forever talking more and more about 
less and less: They seek after whatever 
is new, odd, original, extravagant or 
scandalous. 
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‘And since cubism and what fol- 
lowed. it is master and critics and such 
as these that I have sought to please 
with whatever bizarre extravagances 
entered by head, and the less they 
understood, the more they admired me. 
By dint of amusing myself with such 
fun and games, I became a celebrity 
in no time. And fame for a painter 
means sales, gains, and fortune, riches. 
Today, | am, as you know, both fa- 
mous and rich. 


S 


ii 


the architects 
living material 


“But when I am alone, alone with 
myself, I haven't the courage to con- 
sider myself an artist in the former 
grand sense of the term. Giotto, Titian, 
Rembrandt and Goya: These were 
great painters; | am only a public clown 
who has understood his period and has 
exploited as best he could the imbe- 
cility, the vanity and the cupidity of 
his contemporaries.” 


Picasso: Monster or sacred monster? 


Mary Helen Horty is a freelance art 
reviewer. 
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Wood is a tool—and a challenge—to the archi- 
tect. Nature manufactures wood in incredible 
diversity, from the abundance of western red 
cedar to the rarity of Carpathian “Burl” elm. Wood 
dramatically complements other materials. 
Wood insulates. Wood endures. Wood inspires. 
At Jones Lumber, we've been serving as 
Nature's intermediary for over 80 years—ob- 
taining, storing, milling, finishing and deliver- 
ing (on schedule!) cedar and hardwood of every 
description. Including cedar shingles and 
shakes. Townsend hardwood and E. C. Miller 
interior cedar paneling. And a world of domestic 
and imported hardwood lumber and plywood. 


When you design, take on the chq 
lenges of wood. When you specify, ta 
advantage of the wide selection and o 
standing service at Jones Lumber Corp. 


JONES LUMBER CORP 


722 Kasota Circle * Minneapolis, MN 55414 


Phone (612) 379-0793 


Toll Free Minn 800-462-5363 * Nationwide 800-328-5561 


Literature and samples available on request. 


Hotels And Motels Radisson Downtown Radisson South 


45 So. It t 7800 Normandale Rd 
Downtown Minneapolis Mpls, 55402 Mpls, 55435 
Curtis Hotel 612-333-2181 612-835-7800 
327 1Oth Street Regenc iaza Hote Ramadi 
Mpls, 55404 d plaza Hotel am a Inn 
115-340-5300 4\ North 10th St. 4200 West 78th St- 
Mpis 5540: Mpl 554 
- 5.339-93 3.831-42 
Hilton inn-NE Mpls él 9-931 612-83! 4200 
1330 industrial Blvd Sheraton Ritz Registry Hotel 
Mpls, 55413 315 Nicollet Mall 3901 24th Ave So. 
Mpls 55401 Mols, 55420 
Holiday inn Downtown 612-336-5711 612 54-2244 
1313 Nicollet Mall west Mpls Suburbs st. Paul 
Mpls 5540 Amb assador Mote Holiday inn-Roseville 
5225 Way zata vd 2540 No Clev eland 
Leamington Hotel Mpls, 55416 Rosey ille, 35113 
1014 3rd Ave. So. 612-545-0441 612-636-4567 
Mpls. 55 04 i 
E ^ > Radisson inn, plymouth Holiday Inn—State Capital 
312 370-1100 7105 F a) 
2705 Annapolis Lane 161 St. Anthony Ave- 
Marquette Inn Mpls, 554 St. Pav 5510 
ió € 9-553 4521-8 
710 Marquette : syt e d 7-87 
Mpls 55407 : irport oomington Radisson plaza Hotel 
612- 12 3351 L Hotel de France : 
. A à i 411 Minnesota 
5601 west 78th St. st. Paul «S 
Mols 35435 St. Paul, 55101 
Northstar inn Mp 2- 612-291-8800 
Ind AVe. : 800-328 630 s cati, 
. 55402 Marriott Inn Radisson St. Paul 
1919 8th St. E. \1 East Kellogg Blvd 
st. Pa | 5510! 


s, 55420 
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Chamber Of Commerce 


Minneapolis 

Convention & Tourism Commission 
15 South 5th St. 

Minneapolis, MN 55402 
612-348-4313 


St. Paul 

Area Chamber of Commerce 
Suite 300 Osborn Building 
St. Paul, MN 55102 
612-222-5561 


State Of MN 

Division of Tourism 
Box 837 

Minneapolis, MN 55440 
800-652-9747 


Minneapolis/St. Paul 

International Airport 

Located 20 minutes from downtown 
Minneapolis. 


Airlines Serving Minneapolis Are: 
American 
Ozark 
Western 
Braniff 
Republic 
TWA 
Eastern 
U.S. Air 
NW Orient 
United 


PAINTING 
AN 


D 
DECORATING 
CONTRACT ORS 


AMERICA 


che professionals 
merit this seall 


EACH PDCA CONTRACTOR 


Employs only skilled journeymen 


Complies with safety regulations 


Is bonded and insured 


Uses best quality materials 


Painting and Decorating Contractors of America 


MINNESOTA COUNCIL 


June 1980 
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(612) 483-1125 
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STANLEY 


The Magic-Door People 
help you do things right 


€ operators and controls 

€ parking systems 

e automatic entrances for the 
handicapped 

€ special applications 


Contact your Stanley 
Magic-Door Distributor: 


Robert Harnan 
Magic Entrances 
1925 Oakcrest Ave. 
Roseville, MN 55113 
612/633-0013 


S LL LLLA LL LU AE 


(Peel and eat shrimp. 
Fresh. And Free. As a 
great beginning to 
dinner.) 


Bridgets serves exceptional 
food in a sumptuous setting 
atop the Holiday Inn 
at 1313 Nicollet Avenue. 


FTTTTTTTTTLTETTTTCTETLTTLTLTLEELTLLLELLTETTELELETLLTLTLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLD 


Daily 6:00 to 11 pm. 
TOR NUR 


fi 


Free parking always. 
Telephone 332-0371. 


EXHTTTTTTTTTLTTLUETLLLLTLLTLETTITTLTTTLLTTLTETLTLTTLLTTLITLLTLTLTLLLLTLLLL LETT 
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1980 Coming Together: 
Design For The Decade 


The Minnesota Society American In- 
stitute of Architects will hold its 46th 
Annual Convention and Upper Mid- 
west Regional Building and Design 
Exhibition in Minneapolis, October 
1-3, 1980. Over 3,000 design profes- 
sionals will be coming together to hear 
stimulating speakers, and attend sem- 
inars on design, energy, management 
and other topics. Over 160 exhibit 
booths will provide them the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with new 
products and services in the building 
industry. Special features this year will 
include two Guest Nights when all re- 
lated design and construction profes- 
sionals as well as clients may attend 
the convention. A special invitation to 
attend will be extended to architects in 
neighboring states. We encourage you 
to mark your calendars—October 1- 
3—for this important convention, the 
nation's largest state AIA convention. 


The 1981 National AIA Convention 
will be held in Minneapolis May 17- 
21. The MSAIA is looking forward 
to hosting architects from around 
the nation at this exciting conven- 
tion. 


ART MATERIALS 
INCORPORATEO 


Artists e Drafting 
e Engineering 


è Architects Supplies 


Prompt Service 
and delivery 


Two Convenient Locations 


315-14th Ave. S.E 
Mpls., MN 53414 
(612) 331-6864 


3018 Lyndale Ave. S 
Mpis. MN 55408 
(612) 827-5301 


K... 


we represent 
more than 20 
of the highest 


quality brick 
and brick paver 
manufacturers 


WUNDER : KLEIN- DONOHUE CO. 


1123 GLENWOOD AVE MPLS., MINN. 55405 


612-374-5050 
cement ; dry wall ^ 


IT BREATHES 


lis ny 
| THOROCOAT 


TEXTURED 


insulation 


€ EFFECTIVELY CONCEALS SURFACE DEFECTS 

€ UNIFORM COLOR 

€ FOR USE OVER PRECAST CONCRETE, 
CONCRETE BLOCK, PLASTER, STUCCO, 
MASONRY, BRICK 

€ EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR 

€ ADVANTAGES 

e Stain resistant  Water-repellent 

e Low polymer density 

ə Tough, durable finish resistant to erosion by 
abrasives. 

e Allows surfaces to "breathe"—to release moisture— 
blisterproof 

e Superior adhesion qualities to troublesome surfaces. 

e Excellent color selection and color retention. 

e Meets Federal Specifications (TTP-00555.) 


UNIVERSITY AT 30TH AVENUE N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55418 
(612) 781-9583 
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New Interiors Products 
Guide Announced for 1981 


The finest 
replacement 
window 
you can buy. 


To add years of maintenance-free 
value to your home or business, 
NuPrime is the finest aluminum 
replacement window you can buy. 
They are easy to clean, easy to 
operate, available in various styles, 
colors, and optional insulated con- 
struction — and all with NuPrime’s 
exclusive built-in security latch, 
for locking at an open position. 


The publishers of Architecture Min- 
nesota announce the 1981 New Prod- 
ucts Guide, Vol. 1, Products for De- 
signing Interiors in the '80s. 


In an increasing effort to communicate 
new product ideas to design profes- 
sionals Architecture Minnesota will 
publish a 1981 New Products Guide 
in two volumes. The first volume, 
which will be available August l. 
1980, will include the interiors mar- 
ketplace and the second volume, pub- 
lished in the spring of 1981, will deal 
with building construction products. 
The intent is to seek out and promote 
the newest, most innovative design 


trends in product development. Commercial & new construction units 
= also available. 


Vol. 1, Products for Designing Inte- 
riors, will cover the following cate- 
gories from Sweets Catalogue System: 
office equipment and supplies: fin- 
ishes; furnishings: specialties; wood ALUMINUM REPLACEMENT WINDOWS 


and plastics; and lighting. EE BA 
= = 559-9050 


This New Pr 'ts Guide promises to H.O.M.E. INC. 
ew Products Guide promises t 14025 D 23rd Ave. N., 


be a valuable resource tool for all ar- Plymouth, MN 55441 
chitects and design professionals in the : 
Upper Midwest market area: Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, lowa, Wisconsin and Ne- 


braska. 


Where There's A Wall, 
There's A Ray. 


We need your cooperation to make this 
New Products Guide the most com- 
plete resource for specifying interior 
products in this region. For your free 
company and product listing contact 
Pam Obando at MSAIA, 612/874-8771 
for a Product Profile and other impor- 
tant information. The deadline to sub- 
mit product information is May 26, so 
act immediately! 


Ray Horwath leads the way in walls. 


When your design calls for interior masonry walls, give Ray or an) of 
the specialists at Zenith Products a call. We can offer advice on all 
applications of Burnished or Spectra-Glaze II masonry units. These 
masonry units give your clients lasting beauty and durability. 


Next time you're walled in, give Zenith Products a call. 


/enith We're the wall material specialists 


PRODUCTS 
BOX Z, OSSEO, MINNESOTA 55369 
PHONE (612) 425-4111 


An exciting new flooring product from 
Sweden, Tarkett Futur Flooring, is 
now available through Shannon Sales 
Co. Inc., St. Paul, the regional dis- 
tributor. This new flooring product in- 
corporates polyurethane reinforced vi- 
nyl to give it a no-wax, no-buff finish. 
Water based urethanes are non-flam- 
mable and this product has a Class A 
fire rating. It is a sheet vinyl that has 
welded seams and is particularly stain 
resistant. Also, it is made with a cush- 
ion backing which reduces noise and 
foot fatigue. A// Tarkett Futur flooring 
is guaranteed for five years and is de- 
signed primarily for medical facilities. 
This is the first commercial no-wax 
flooring product available in which the 
urethane is integrated right into the 
vinyl. It is now available in a variety 
of patterns and colors especially se- 
lected for the American market. There 
are a large number of qualified install- 
ers throughout this region. If you 
would like more information about 
Tarkett Futur Flooring contact: Shan- 
non Sales Co., Inc., 723 Woodlawn, 
St. Paul, MN 55116, 612/771-6241. 


The First Security 
State Bank is newly 
remodeled with the 


LONG LASTING 
BEAUTY OF 


Quarry Tile flooring and Black Slate 
check desk and ledges. 
All furnished and installed by 


Drake Mahe Ce 
Shake Marble Company 
CERAMIC TILE QUARRY TILE MARBLE SLATE 
60PLATOBLVD. ST.PAUL, MN 55107 PHONE: 222.4759 


Ken Kline, formerly Vice President/ 
Sales Manager of Snow-Larson, Inc. 
has formed a new firm, Kline Asso- 
ciates. They have been appointed as 
the architecural representatives for the 
four-state area for the following com- 
panies: Euclid Chemical Company: 
concrete and masonry chemicals; CMI 
Polystyrine Division: roof insulation 
manufacturers; VCP Roofing Systems: 
a single ply roofing made in Minn.; 
Ball Metals: architectural sheet metal 
and custom made roofing systems; and 
MODAC: specialty coatings for con- 
crete, masonry, wood and steel. For 
more detailed information contact: Ken 
Kline, Kline Associates, 13951 Gal- 
way Court, Apple Valley, MN 55124, 
tel. 612/432-3566. 


The Carl W. Fogelberg Company has 
been appointed by the Sierracin/Syl- 
mar Division of Sierracin Corporation 
of California to be their Sales Repre- 
sentatives for the states of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, for OmniLite 
Security Glazing and OmniArmor Bul- 
let Resistant Glazing. A high technol- 


Now there's a viable alternative tc 
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On Drawing Boards Across the Country 
... On the minds of energy users everywhere! 


pum ae Wen SE dits rcm in = 
Olympus Development, Inc. 


Solar Shelter Division 
4820 Minnetonka Blvd. 
| Minneapolis, Minnesota 55416 
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ogy company, Sierracin started mar- 
keting these products for the building 
field as a result of their development 
of windshields for the aircraft and aer- 
ospace industry. OmniLite Security 
Glazing is a virtually impenetrable 
transparent sandwich composed of a 
tough core layer of polycarbonate lam- 
inated between two outer layers of 
glass. Sierracin is the only company 
making a product of this type at the 
present time and also the only company 
approved by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. For more information contact: 
Carl W. Fogelberg Co., 276 No. Snell- 
ing Ave., P.O. Box 4067, St. Paul, 
MN 55104, tel. 612/646-7306. 


A technologically advanced zoom lens 
is the heart of a remarkable new copier 
now on duty at Rogers Reprograph- 
ics, Minneapolis. The copier, a Xerox 
2080, is the first copier capable of re- 
ductions and enlargements and is one 
of the first installations in Minneapolis. 
The 2080 offers the ability to alter the 
proportions of drawings or illustra- 
tions, changing horizontal or vertical 
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axes independently. Line quality is 
unparallelled by any copier with dense 
blacks, fine lines and halftone images 
equal to or better than original work. 
The Rogers 2080 copies on a variety 
of materials from mylars, vellums and 
bond papers to crescent board, foam 
core, colored papers—even cloth or 
leather. The copier handles originals 
up to 36" in width by any length and 
produces copies up to 24" wide. Al- 
though designed to produce precise 
technical reproductions, such as blue- 
print intermediates, the Xerox 2080 
also has applications for graphic de- 
signers and others in the creative 
fields. For further information contact: 
Rogers Reprographics, 2323 Wayzata 
Blvd. Mpls. MN 55405, 612/377-4870. 


BRE Enterprise is a new contract-car- 
pet representative firm in this region 
recently established by Ray Edquist, 
formerly of Carson Pirie Scott. BRE 
Enterprise will represent the following 
carpet lines: Kemos, Inc., regular car- 
pet line plus their carpet-module line; 
United Mills, Inc. carpet line consist- 
ing of six geometric patterns and a cus- 
tom-color program; Wilton Royal line 
featuring Axminster carpet woven in 
England and stocked in Boston. For 
further information on these carpet 
lines contact: Ray Edquist, BRE En- 
terprise, 6433 Maloney Ave., Edina, 
MN 55343, 612/933-7777. 


Pearl Baths Inc., introduces The 
Tranquil, a new larger whirlpool bath, 
6’ long 35" wide x 20" high. 
Stretch out length, reclining back and 
body contoured comfort all add to the 
enjoyment of this new whirlpool bath. 
Jacuzzi Bros. components are con- 
tained within the bath's dimensions 
and are pre-plumbed. Healthstream 
hydro-air jets are positioned in the cor- 
ners for true whirlpool action. A **por- 
celain look” finish is achieved with the 
finest molds and finishing methods. 
Fiberglass is reinforced with steel rods 
and extra layers of glass in stress areas. 
Available in seven standard colors and 
white or match any color you select. 
Every Pearl bath is made for easy in- 
stallation and servicing. The pump is 
pedestal mounted for ease of removal. 
For further information please contact 
John Higginbotham at Pearl Baths 
Inc., 4944 N. County Road 18, Mpls. 
MN 55428, 612/533-1197. 


Photography: Franz C. Hall 


With this unique departure from mor 
earthly marketing techniques, Archi 
tectural Alliance President John W 
Lackens, Jr. hopes to land an inflate4 
number of new commissions. At first 
many were skeptical of Lackens’ idea 
but he was confident it would take off 


"You might say our plan is to rise 
above the competition," joked Lack 
ens, who is a member of the St. Paul 
based Red Barons Balloon Club. 


Although the Red Barons participat 
in many events in other parts of th¢ 
Midwest, Lackens can be found hov 
ering over Architectural Alliance's of 
fices in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


13 arched windows, 19’ wide 


by 35’ high. 


.. 2,000 yds. 


of casement fabric Austrian swag 


A tall order. Northern Federal Build- 
ing's lobby draperies, per designer's 
specs, called for 13 uniform works of 
art on a giant scale. 

Metro Draperies people moved in, 
measured and made layouts. Con- 
structed a 35' high scaffold for mea- 
suring and hanging. Cut templates, in- 
stalled metal support rods and special 
fasteners. Meanwhile at the Metro 
Draperies plant a 40' long worktable 


was constructed to handle the over- 
size drapery layouts and fabrics. 
100-plus after-hours later, Northern 
Federal's masterworks were complete. 
Today they hang as 13 beautiful exam- 
ples of what people who care can do. 
Put them to work on your next drap- 
ery job. You, too, will be proud of the 
results...big projects or small. Who are 
these people? The commercial drap- 
ery people — Metro Draperies, Inc. 


Metro Draperies, Inc. 


3543 Grand Avenue, Minneapolis, MN 55408 
Phone: 822-6000. Gordon Nelson 
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Traditionally Contemporary 


FABRICATED TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


e individual case work 
e Bank & Store Fixtures 
e Contract Furniture 


7365 WASHINGTON AVE 
IU 55435 612-941-5607 
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Premier Electrical 
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Specialties 
Art Materials . 


NEAL 
DEMOUNTABLE 
PARTITIONS & 
LANDSCAPE 
DIVIDERS 


DESIGNED TO ALLOW 
ARCHITECTURAL INPUT 


o 


| PRICED COMPETITIVELY 


© 


MANUFACTURED, 
INSTALLED & SERVICED 
BY DEPENDABLE LOCAL 
PERSONNEL 


w. 8. neal slate co. 

7975 WALLACE ROAD 

EDEN PRAIRIE, MINNESOTA 55344 

TELEPHONE (612 
| BMG Os Miki d ci dde 


937-2404 
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a bookselling & information service of the Minnesota Society A 1A 
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Formerly Convention Center — 


Carlton Celebrity Room ( 


Minneapolis Housing Redevel 


opment Authority 
(Housing for the Elderly which became a model for 
future retirement facilities). 635 - 17th Avenue NE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


All three of these structures have many 
things in common, the most important of 
which is that they were built by Prestressed 
Concrete, Inc. All three are more than a 
decade-and-a-half old. All three have stood 
the ultimate test for any structure — 

the test of time. 


The quality features of our prestressed 
systems fifteen years ago are even 

more desirable today. Such obvious benefits 
as: precasting concrete is faster, less 
expensive and more often than not, estheti- 
cally better than conventional on-site 


Features some of the longest prestressed 
roof beams ever fabricated off the job site). 8350 24th Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TAKING THOUGHT... 
... FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER! 


Northwest Orient Airlines, Inc. (Flight Services Facility 
demonstrated the wide applicability of Prestressed . 
Concrete). Minneapolis International Airport, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


building methods. These ageless benefits 
continue to be proven by time. Prestressed 
Concrete, Inc. structures are more 

desirable, more practical and more efficient! 


For over 25 years, Prestressed Concrete, Inc. 
has supplied its unique systems and 
materials for every imaginable type of struc- 
ture, large and small throughout the Twin 
Cities area. Your future building plans should 
include a talk with a Prestressed 

Concrete, Inc. building consultant. There is 
no obligation. 
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CONCRETE, INC. 


6755 Highway 10 N.W., Anoka, MN 55303 (612) 421-8900 
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“PICKY, PICKY, PICKY” 


“Picky, picky, ids ERN what its ads sa 
and its strategic planning an Te anity c cons 
tion bears this out. Burnsvi : 
signed for relaxed family $ 
than 140 prestigious specialty 


proximity due in large part to eas 
pedestrian ramps and stairways b 
els. 


For the latter (plus vestibules;” 
lounge areas) the "picky, p > 
(North Architectronics, Inc.) pic ed distinctive, 
permanent, easily cleaned 4" x 8" Ceramic 
Paver Tile . .. 50,000 square feet of it! 


If you're "picky," too, why don't you pick 
Ceramic Tile, too? 


old as history... modern as tom 
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